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helping hand 
wr every pail / 


Now modern interior coatings spread so 
smoothly, spray so easily, that they almost 
seem to paint by themselves. What’s the 
helping hand? Shell glycerine . . . basic in- 
gredient for alkyd resins. 


In home or factory, tough, colorful coat- 
ings based on glycerine-derived alkyd resins 
grip tightly to surfaces . . . form a rugged 
coating that shrugs off wear. 


And glycerine helps put the shine on 
your shoes, the kick in explosives, the flex 
in cellophane. It is used in more than 1500 
products—ranging from cosmetics and 
candy to toothpaste and textiles. 


As the nation’s largest producer of glycer- 
ine, Shell Chemical extends a helping hand 
to industry in the never-ending quest for 
more useful products. 





Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 








HARSHAW 


PRODUCTION CONTROLLED HIGH-QUALITY -—. 


FLUORIDES 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
ANHYDROUS... AQUEOUS 


Shipments of Fluorides roll out of our Cleveland 
plant daily, either in tank cars, tube trailers, or 
in cylinders. Each shipment incorporates the 
knowledge gained during more than 45 years 
as a major producer of Hydrofluoric Acid. 


We offer you the benefit of our accumulated 
experiences in engineering problems involving 
corrosion, safe handling and storage facilities. 


Write for your free copy of M.C.A. Chemical Safety 
Data Sheet SD-25 on properties and essential informa- 
tion about . . . HYDROFLUORIC ACID Anhydrous 
and Aqueous. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 East 97th Street + Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Chicago «+ Cincinnati «¢ Cleveland «+ Detroit ¢« Houston 
Hastings-On-Hudson + Los Angeles « Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
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Harshaw Also Supplies: 


Ammonium Bifluoride 
Ammonium Fluoborate 
Barium Fluoride 

Bismuth Fluoride 

Boron Trifluoride Complexes 
Chromium Fluoride 

Copper Fluoborate 
Fluoboric Acid 

Fluorinating Agents 
Frosting Mixtures 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous 
Hydrofluoric Acid Aqueous 
Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Laboratory Fluorine Cells 
Lead Fluoborate 

Lithium Fluoride 

Metallic Fluoborates 
Potassium Bifluoride 
Potassium Chromium Fluoride 
Potassium Fluoborate 
Potassium Fluoride 
Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
Silico Fluorides 

Silicon Tetrafluoride 
Sodium Fluoborate 

Tin Fluoborate 

Zinc Fluoborate 


Zinc Fluoride 
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What undiscovered 
possibilities are there for 


INDOPOL 
Polybutenes 





INDOPOL Polybutenes are synthetic, high molecular weight, 
viscous, liquid hydrocarbons—predominantly (85-98%) 
mono-olefins. They are light in color, stable, compatible 
with hydrocarbon polymers and a variety of natural gums, 
pitches, rosins and waxes. Compatibility extends to 
numerous alkyds, phenol condensation products 

and styrene copolymers. 


INDOPOL Polybutenes are soluble in hydrocarbon and 
chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents and with many ethers 
and esters. They show excellent electrical properties. They 
are completely residue-free when thermally decomposed. 


INDOPOL Polybutenes are available in tank car and drum 
quantities in ten viscosity grades. Data on properties, 


present applications, compatibility, electrical characteristics, 
stability, emulsification qualities and other information 

has been prepared in booklet form. A request on your 
letterhead for this booklet and/or a sample will 

be given immediate attention. 


AMOCO CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
$10 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 8O, Illinois 
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every year hundreds of multiwall 
users reduce total packaging costs 
thru UNION-CAMPS 


STAR PLAN 


...and this comprehensive packaging service is free! 


Whether you use multiwall bags by the thousands or 
hundreds of thousands, UNION-CAMP’s Packaging Effi- 
ciency Plan offers you impressive cost reductions. And 
in 5 different ways! 

One is a plant survey—a professional analysis of your 
complete packaging and materials handling operation. 
Another is bag construction—improvements in struc- 
tural design that can often result in substantially re- 
duced basis weight or less breakage. A third is bag 
design. Last year over 125 firms received greater mer- 
chandising impact from their multiwalls through this 
one service alone! 

Fourth is specifications control. This covers standard- 
ization of multiwall bag styles, elimination of unneces- 


sary odd sizes and the freeing of valuable warehouse 
space. 

And finally, packaging machinery. By following rec- 
ommendations made by UNION-CAMP engineers, dozens 
of companies have speeded their bagging and handling 
rates...saved thousands of dollars in lowered labor costs. 

The 5-Star Plan is free. And it’s available to you re- 
gardless of the brand of multiwalls you now use. 

How much could it save you? 


S&S UNION-CAMP* 


MULTIWALL BAGS 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


*%& BAG DESIGN-BAG CONSTRUCTION-SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLAT SURVEY 
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VIEWPOINT 


Plastics Need Aggressive Selling 


THE BOOMING U.S. PLASTICS INDUSTRY has dug deep 
into many lucrative, fast-growing markets; but this part of the CPI— 
despite the progress it has made—has done little more than lap the 
cream off the plastics market. Some of the roughest—yet ultimately 
most rewarding—development problems are still ahead. 

Outstanding is the enormous, largely untapped potential of the 
building industry. Admittedly in this area, too, the CPI has scooped 
up a good deal of business. But again this is but a fraction of the 
total market that can be envisioned. When the industry comes to 
grips with the problem of putting plastics into basic construction com- 
ponents, the real battle will begin. 

What is needed? Primarily, a distinct effort to bring plastic manu- 
facturers and the ultimate consumers—architects, contractors, etc.— 
into the same ballpark where they can talk a common language. A 
noteworthy step in this direction has already been taken; the Building 
Research Institute recently revealed its exhaustive study of the neces- 
sary types of information that must be conveyed to plastics users in 
the building industry (CW, April 23, p. 105). But someone else will 
have to translate the BRI proposals into action. 

Building codes are another important problem. It’s difficult to de- 
termine just where to start in revamping outmoded codes. Reason: 
there’s no universal code that applies to all areas of the country; many 

-if not most—code problems must be attacked on local levels. 

Another problem is the ultimately disastrous practice of some plastics 
marketers to oversell their products through puffed-up claims that 
simply can’t be justified. This hucksterish minority doesn’t fool anyone 
for long, but can nonetheless do the rest of the industry considerable 
harm. 

One example: inferior grades of plastic pipe can sour plumbing con- 
tractors to all plastic pipe products, which to outward appearances 
might look very much alike but in practice will behave quite differently. 

What’s the way to handle these and many other problems that need 
solving before the CPI can put a comfortable roof over its plastic 
house? We think the realistic answer is to set up one industry-sponsored 
agency to coordinate and attack all these problems in a continuing and 
logical way. 

Who should do it? It might be through extension of such existing 
organizations as The Society of the Plastics Industry, or possibly as 
part of the job of the proposed new Plastics Institute. Perhaps it 
should be a wholly separate organization divorced from other com- 
plicating plastics problems. 

But whatever group is selected, it will need the fullest support of the 
plastics industry. That means plenty of money, plenty of reliable in- 
formation, plenty of cooperation from technical and marketing ex- 
perts. 

Piecemeal advances to the building market may add a little to com- 
pany earnings; but for king-size rewards a more deliberate approach 
is needed. 

A big job? Admittedly yes. But look at the potential prize. 
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smells? 


Call on Rhodia 
“Odor Engineering” to solve 
your malodor problems 
in plant or product 


Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and reodorization 
technology and a primary producer 
of industrial aromatic chemicals. It 
offers fully qualified consultation 
service anywhere in the United States 
without cost or obligation. 


a eee 


RHODIA INC., aa-t 
60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Rhodia literature. 
My problem is: (please give specifics) 

















city. STATE 





FP ENTREES | 


RHODIA wc. 


60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
(Phone: PLaza 8-4850) 





LETTERS 


X-Ray Units Leased 


To THE EDITOR: . I read the 
article on equipment leasing (April 
16, p. 83) with much interest, hoping 
before reaching the end to find some 
reference to our own leasing plan. I 
was disappointed. 

. . To the best of my knowledge, 
we pioneered in this field with the in- 
troduction of our Maxiservice leasing 
plan in Dec. 49. And this is a genuine 
leasing plan, not a subterfuge for a 
“no down payment” sale. . . . In other 
words, we are as anxious to lease as 
we are to sell. 

I must admit that we have con- 
centrated the biggest part of our pro- 
motional effort in the medical area of 
our business... . 

On the other hand, industry has 
shown an increasing interest in this 
method of acquiring modern facilities 
for analysis and inspection without 
capital investment and with tax ad- 
vantage as deductible operating ex- 
pense (the latter does not apply on 
optional “conversion to purchase” 
lease contracts). A fair proportion of 
our industrial x-ray equipment is now 
being leased, ranging from relatively 
low-cost Hytafill monitors, widely 
used to check fill in canning beer, 
baby foods, detergents, etc., to multi- 
million-volt electron-beam and x-ray 
generators in the high price brack- 
ae 

W. R. PETRIE 
General Electric Co. 
Milwaukee 


Fillers Not on Defensive 


To THE EpiTor: .. . We, as contract 
fillers, read with interest the article 
“How Aerosol Fillers Face the ‘Cap- 
tive’ Threat” (May 7).... 

The successful contract filler, no 
matter whether it is in aerosols or 
any other product, must be mindful 
of other lines. However, we at Aerosol 
Techniques have a clearly defined role 
to perform; and so long as we hold 
fast to it, we should have no worry 
about the future. 

As your article set forth, liaison 
with contract fillers is maintained by 
companies with captive lines, not only 
for “overflow” product but also for 
counsel and assistance in product de- 
velopment and formulation. This is 
our gratifying experience, and an in- 


tegral factor in the success story of 
Aerosol Techniques. 

We do take exception to any con- 
tention that the aerosol filler is on the 
defensive. Our best answer is the 
steady growth of our company to date, 
and our plans for substantial expan- 
sion. 

H. R. SHEPHERD 
President 

Aerosol Techniques Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Capital Source: SBIC 


To THE EpiTor: . . . I have read the 
article relating to venture capital (May 
7) with a great deal of interest, and it 
is most informative. 

In connection with the supplying of 
venture capital, . . . the Small Business 
Investment Companies are becoming 
a factor and could assume major sig- 
nificance over the long term... . It 
should be an interesting area to watch. 

WILLIAM C. TRAPNELI 

Second Vice-President and Secretary 
Provident Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Co. of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


MEETINGS 


The Materials Handling Institute, New 
England show, Commonwealth Armory, 
Boston, June 6-8. 


1960 International Powder Metallurgy 
Conference, Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
June 13-15. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, June 14. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, pulp bleaching conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
14-16. 


Parenteral Drug Assn., Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 24. 


Columbia University Industrial Re- 
search Conference, Arden House, Harri- 
man, N.Y., Aug. 7-13. 


Heat Transfer Conference and Exhibit, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 
15-17. 


Cryogenic Engineering Conference, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
Aug. 22-24. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, alkaline pulping conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Aug. 
22-24. 


bo he be 


American Chemical Society, National 
meeting, New York, N. Y., Sept. 11-16. 
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, NnOUNCINe 
OUr new name 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISio 
N OF 
HUMBLE OIL @ REFINING c 
OMPANYy 


Effective May 31st, the name of 
Enjay Company, Inc. changed to 
Enjay Chemical Company, a division 
of Humble Oil & Refining Company. 
Enjay Chemical Company will con- 
tinue to serve modern industry with 
a complete line of petrochemicals, in- 
cluding Buty] rubber, solvents, 
resins, plastics, and additive com- 
pounds for fuels and lubricants. As 
a division of Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, the company is determined 
to become even more important in 
the growing petrochemical field. 


EXCITING 


As the pioneer in petrochemicals, 
and a leader in the marketing of 
chemical raw materials, it has al- 
ways been the policy of Enjay to help 
customers develop new products and 
improve existing ones. Enjay now has 
ten sales offices — including the new 
one recently added at Houston, Texas 
—standing ready to offer immediate 
handling of product orders and re- 
quests for technical service. Strate- 
gically located distribution points also 
offer benefits of prompt deliveries. 

Enjay Chemical Company looks 


NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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forward to giving its thousands of 
customers continued and unequalled 
technical service . . . backed by one 
of the world’s largest research or- 
ganizations. 





HOME OFFICE: 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
OTHER OFFICES: 
Akron 

Chicago 

Los Angeles 


Boston 
Detroit 
New Orleans 


Charlotte 
Houston 


Tulsa 


PETROCHEMICALS 





The CMC Story 


WATER SOLUBLE... 





ZERO HOUR—Left: 10% CMC, 90% sand: 9 MINUTES, 10 SECONDS —First drop of water 
Right: 10% raw starch, 90% sand. An equal amount percolates the raw starch-sand mixture. Cloudy ap- 
of water was added to each vessel. Water penetrates pearance of water in this vessel is caused by im- 
the raw-starch mixture instantaneously. mediate dispersion of starch. 


What can CM 


The above demonstration dramatizes the versatility Hercules offers the widest range of CMC’s on the 
of Hercules® CMC sodium carboxymethylcellulose. market, insuring that there is a right grade for you. 
Add CMC to water in the right percentage, stir and Whether you require a thixotropic type or nonthixo- 
CMC dissolves completely. Other percentages will tropic, whether you require a variation in viscosity, 
change the viscosity to any desired degree all the way degree of substitution, particle size, solubility—what- 
to a complete gel. Or—as shown above—dry CMC ever your need, Hercules has a CMC grade for you. 


can act as a water barrier. The superiority of CMC to other water-soluble 
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yeta WATER BARRIER 


39 MINUTES, 20 SECONDS — By this time. 
starch-sand mixture has allowed almost all of the 
water to escape. CMC-sand mixture still completely 


resists penetration of water. 


do for you? 


polymers in many uses has resulted in an ever in- 


creasing number of applications for this material. 


Perhaps it holds the key to the solution of one of 


your own problems. Full technical data on CMC and 
assistance in evaluating its usefulness in your formu- 
lation are available from Hercules. Why not write for 


information on how Hercules CMC can help you. 
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53 MINUTES, 15 SECONDS — The last of the 
water has penetrated the starch-sand mixture. The 
CMC-sand mixture still had not permitted a drop to 
pass after 72 hours when test was discontinued. 


Virginia Cellulose Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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For pinpoint properties in your products, 
consider Monsanto surface-active agents: 


4 NEW STEROX 





NONIONICS - 
ALKYL PHENOL 


CONDENSATES 


Now, in many types of products, you can “‘zero in’ even 
closer on a number of properties to boost performance and 
sales appeal. Monsanto has added four new alkyl! phenol- 
type nonionics to its STEROX line of surface-active agents. 


New STEROX DF, DJ, NJ and NL were developed to 
give consistent performance and genuine economy. They 
are stable in acidic and alkaline media, even at elevated 
temperatures, and are effective in both hard and soft 
water. They provide specific advantages where low odor, 
light color and good detergency are wanted; and also 
where emulsification, wetting, foaming characteristics or 
liquid-solid contact is important. 


To discover the specific advantages to you, check the 
table shown here. Then use the convenient coupon to get 
more information, samples and technical help. Or simply 
call your nearby Monsanto representative or service- 
minded distributor. 

e . & & 2 a oo s = 6 & 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Inorganic Chemicals Division 
Dept. 3029-Y, St. Louis 66, Missouri 
e 
Please send me (_ ) Technical Data Sheets on new STEROX DF, DJ, NJ and NL. 


) Comparison Card describing 16 STEROX and SANTOMERSE 
surfactants. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 








dodecy! 
Ethylene oxide adduct of: phenol 


Color, APHA (typical) 180 
pH, 1% solution (typical) 7.0 
Cloud Point, °C. (1% solution) below 0 
Foam, Ross Miles, cm. 
(0.1% @ 50°C.) 
25 ppm water, inst. 2.0 
after 5 min. 1.9 
150 ppm water, inst. 18 
after 5 min. 17 
Surface Tension (0.25% @ 25°C.) 32.7 
Interfacial Tension 
(0.25% @ 25°C.) 2.3 
Spreading Coefficient —0.5 
Draves Wetting Time, sec. 
(0.25% @ 25°C.) 75 


Solubility... Miscible with 
water in all proportions. Solu- 
ble in many nonpolar solvents. 
Functions well wherever a sur- 
factant would be desirable in 
oils or aliphatic solvents. 


Other Promising Characteris- 
tics .. Valuable intermediate 
for sulfation. Conversion pro- 
duces high-foaming active in- 
gredients especially suited for 
liquid detergents. Unreacted, 
it is a low-foaming surface- 
active agent for use per se and 
an excellent emulsifier. 


Typical uses ..In liquid de- 
tergents, emulsifiable toxicant 
concentrates, metal cleaning 
and treating compounds; as a 
paper rewetting agent and an 
emulsifier in a variety of 
applications. 
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STEROX 


dodecyl 
Ethylene oxide adduct of: phenol 


Color, APHA (typical) 100 
pH, 1% solution (typical) 7.0 
Cloud Point, °C. (1% solution) 40 
Foam, Ross Miles, cm. 
(0.1% @ 50°C.) 
25 ppm water, inst. 2.9 
after 5 min. 2.5 


150 ppm water, inst. 2.8 
after 5 min. aS 

Surface Tension (0.25% @ 25°C.) 34 
Interfacial Tension 

(0.25% @ 25°C.) 1.9 
Spreading Coefficient —1.4 
Draves Wetting Time, sec. 

(0.25% @ 25°C.) 12 
Detergency, unbuilt @ 60°C., 

0.2% in 150 ppm water, 

as & lauryl sulfate 102 


Solubility... Soluble in water 
and most polar solvents, but 
generally insoluble in nonpolar 
solvents. 


Other Promising Characteris- 
tics... Low foam and high 
chemical stability are com- 
bined with effective functional 
properties and ease of use. 
Lack of odor typically asso- 
ciated with this type of surface- 
active material makes perfum- 
ing easier—helps build market 
appeal for your products. 


Typical uses. .. In liquid and 
powdered detergents, chemical 
processing, textile dyes and 
scouring agents, and numerous 
compounds for metal cleaning 
and treating, paper de-inking, 
felt washing and other wet 
processing operations. 
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STEROX 











nonyl 

Ethylene oxide adduct of: phenol 
Color, APHA (typical) 50 
pH, 1% solution (typical) 7.0 
Cloud Point, °C. (1% solution) 54 
Foam, Ross Miles, cm. 

(0.1% @ 50°C.) 

25 ppm water, inst. 12.9 

after 5 min. 8.3 
150 ppm water, inst. 12.7 
after 5 min. 8.0 

Surface Tension (0.25% @ 25°C.) 34.8 
Interfacial Tension 

(0.25% @ 25°C.) 2.9 
Spreading Coefficient —3.2 
Draves Wetting Time, sec. 

(0.25% @ 25°C.) 
Detergency, unbuilt @ 60°C., 

0.2% in 150 ppm water, 

as % lauryl sulfate 102 


Solubility, | Soluble in water 

and most polar solvents, but 
generally insoluble in nonpolar 
solvents. 


Other Promising Characteris- 
tics... Exceptionally light 
colored, this ‘“‘wheel horse” 
nonionic is effective per se as 
an emulsifier and as a light- 
duty detergent for hard sur- 
faces. In combination with 
SANTOMERSE alkyl! aryl- 
sulfonates, it exhibits foam- 
stabilizing effects, and produces 
a denser foam than that ob- 
tained with alkyl aryl sulfon- 
ates alone. 


Typical uses, In liquid and 

powdered detergents, insecti- 
cides, and in numerous com- 
pounds for textile, paper and 
leather processing, chemical 
processing, petroleum acidiz- 
ing and secondary recovery. 








nonyl 

Ethylene oxide adduct of: phenol 
Color, APHA (typical) 100 
pH, 1% solution (typical) 7.0 
Cloud Point, °C. (1% solution) 76 
Foam, Ross Miles, cm. 

(0.1% @ 50°C.) 

25 ppm water, inst. 15.5 

after 5 min. 8.8 
150 ppm water, inst. 15.6 
after 5 min. 8.6 

Surface Tension (0.25% @ 25°C.) 36.2 
Interfacial Tension 

(0.25% @ 25°C.) 43 
Spreading Coefficient —6.0 
Draves Wetting Time, sec. 

(0.25% @ 25°C.) 
Detergency, unbuilt @ 60°C., 

0.2% in 150 ppm water, 

as % lauryl sulfate 103 


Solubility More soluble than 
Sterox NJ. Especially useful in 
solutions containing inorganic 
salts or SANTOMERSE® 
alkyl aryl sulfonates. 


Other Promising Characteris- 


tics. |. Primarily designed for 

use in liquid detergents. Ex- 
ceptionally valuable for this 
application in combination 
with Monsanto TKPP. Effec- 
tive per se as an emulsifier and 
light-duty detergent for hard 
surfaces. In combination with 
SANTOMERSE alkyl aryl 
sulfonates, it exhibits foam- 
stabilizing effects and produces 
a denser foam than that ob- 
tained with alkyl aryl sulfon- 
ates alone. 


Typical uses. In liquid de- 
tergents, industrial cleaners, 
textile scouring and soaping-off 
compounds, many specialty 
products; as a post-polymer- 
ization latex paint stabilizer. 


1] 





CGAY LO R ID PACKAGING DELIVERY 


IS ALWAYS ON THE BALL 


Your packaging operation can’t get to first base without steady 
container delivery. So make Gaylord your mainstay 

because Gaylord’s 16 plants all over the country pitch in to keep 
your boxes coming, day in and day out, when you want 

them, where you want them. 


Don’t let erratic supply throw you a curve. Call your nearby 
G-Man now, and get him on your team. 








yo CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION sstata teenage 


HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 
GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION PLANTS COAST TO COAST 





Bulletin E-1 shows Vogt’s _ 
advanced designs in heat 
exchangers, reactors, oil chillers, 
‘crystallizers, pressure vessels, steam 
generators and ice making and 
refrigerating machinery for countless 
applications in petroleum refineries, 
chemical plants, power plants 
and related industries. 

Use the handy coupon below 

and send for your copy! 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 
Louisville 10, Ky. 


“Sales Offices: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, 
NW. J., ST. LOUIS, CHARLESTON, W. VA., CINCINNATI 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 
10th & Ormsby Sts., Louisville 10, Ky. 
Send copy of Bulletin E-1 


cHEe 
criMeRes. NAME_ 





gortum 


FIRM__ 








STREET 


Coupon today c) city State 


24A-GCW 
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At Jefferson Chemical Company Inc., this Pfaudier Dryer-Blender discharges directly into 


drums. 


Glasteel construction solves corrosion problems and maintains product purity. 


No corrosion ...no contamination 
with this Glasteel Dryer-Blender 


At Jefferson Chemical Company Inc., 
youll find this Conical Dryer-Blender 
used in the manufacture of piperazine 
salts which go into the preparation of 
pharmaceutical and veterinary prod- 
ucts. 

But neither corrosion nor maintain- 
ing product purity is a problem, be- 
cause this Pfaudler Dryer-Blender is 
constructed of Glasteel—glass inside, 
steel outside. 

It’s the glass inside that handles cor- 
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rosives without corrosion. (You can 
handle all acids, except HF, and most 
mild alkalies.) And it’s the inert glass 
that protects your product; there is no 
contact with metal. Also, Glasteel is 
easy to clean thoroughly, since the 
smooth surface resists build-up, even 
with sticky substances. 


A whole chemical plant. With the 
Pfaudler Conical Dryer-Blender you 
can concentrate, impregnate, react, and 


coat—as well as dry and blend—in a 
single cycle. 


Important savings. Such versatility 
leads to important savings. You shorten 
over-all process time, reduce interme- 
diate materials handling, buy less 
equipment, use less floor space. 


Details. For complete specifications and 
operating data, ask for Bulletin 963. 
Or inquire about our Test Center pro- 
gram for product evaluation studies. 
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The new look 
1n reactors 


The different silhouette and light-blue 
exterior, which we can’t show you here, 
tell you that this Pfaudler “RA” Series 
Reactor is new. 

For example, start with the mirror 
image top head. Here you have a sym- 
metrical pattern formed by an equal 
number of nozzles on each half of the 
top head. Result? You need less head- 
room, time and pipe to hook up an “RA” 
reactor than w ith other types. Also, you 
can feed two side-by-side reactors from 
a single tee. 

At the top there is no drive tripod, 
either. And you choose from two new, 
very quiet drives—the TW for power re- 
quirements to 15 H.P. and the BH for 
power to 60 H.P. and higher. 

At the bottom you'll find the offset 
outlet nozzle in the direct sweep path of 
the agitator and in line with the top head 
manhole. 

Inside, of course, it’s Glasteel 59 with 
its resistance to all acids (except HF) to 
350° F. and even 450° F., depending on 
concentration. You can also use_ this 
Glasteel with most alkalies at moderate 
temperatures. Thermal shock resistance 
is excellent, being 30% over that of the 
“old” Pfaudler “R” Series. And because 
Glasteel resists build-up on its surface, 
you have high heat transfer, increased 
product yield, fewer shutdowns for clean- 
ing, and long service life. 

Two-week delivery (from receipt of 
your order) on 500, 750, 1000 and 2000 
gallon vessels. Standard sizes through 
4000 gallons. New Bulletin 988 provides 
complete specifications. Write for it. 


Mua Le 


° 
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Now, a tantalum heater 
as large as 124 square feet 


Here you see a tantalum bayonet heater 
believed to be the largest ever produced. 
It was fabricated by Pfaudler. A special 
“vacuum purge” welding unit was em- 
ployed to eliminate the inherent difficul- 
ties in welding this metal in the presence 
of atmospheric gases. 

This heater is made up of 52 tantalum 
tubes, 114” O.D., and 72” long. This 
adds up to 124 square feet of heat trans- 
fer area. Very efficient heat transfer, too, 
since the 100% corrosion resistance of 
tantalum (in those applications where 
recommended) means there’s no fouling 
factor. Also, the high tensile strength and 
no need for corrosion allowance make 
possible thin wall construction. 

As you might expect, this heater is a 
custom unit, and it’s being assembled 
into a custom-made Glasteel reactor. In 
fact, most of the quite extensive line of 
equipment we make from the refractory 
metals is to custom specifications. 

What we offer for your consideration 
is the know-how in fabricating tantalum, 
titanium and zirconium into a_ broad 
range of items—vessels, heat exchangers, 
bayonet heaters, columns, burners, acces- 
sories, baffles—just about anything you 
might need. 

For particulars, write for our Bulletin 
978. Or outline in general detail your 
specific equipment requirements. 


AX PFAUDLER PERMUTIT inc. 


Cit) 
wy 4 
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Specialists in FLUIDICS ... the science of fluid processes 


Test your corrosives 
FREE in Pfaudler lab 


When you're not completely sure 
(or you'd like to substantiate your 
own data) on how a corrosive ma- 
terial affects your process equip- 
ment, let Pfaudler evaluate it for 
you. 

Our extensive corrosion lab fa- 
cilities, background and experience 
will be put on the project. The men 
assigned to such a task have run 
thousands of tests and can provide 
all pertinent facts relating to best 
material of construction and ex- 
pected service life. 

Run your own tests. If you prefer, 
we will supply equipment and 
procedures for running your own 








tests. Then you can evaluate results 
or return materials to us for obser- 
vation and conclusions. 

Full range of materials. Since our 
line is complete—Glasteel, the re- 
fractory metals, stainless steels and 
various alloys—you can be sure of 
getting an impartial recommenda- 
tion. Data on the various materials 
will be sent on request, as will fur- 
ther details on initiating a_ test 
program. Ask for Bulletin No. 981. 


Address all inquiries to our 
Pfaudler Division, Dept. CW-4, 
Rochester 3, New York. 


FLUIDICS AROUND THE WORLD 
Pfaudler Permutit is a world-wide 
company with manufacturing plants 
in Germany, Great Britain, Canada, 
Mexico, and Japan, as well as the 
United States. 





*FLUIDICS 
Permutit 


is the Pfaudler 
that 
grates knowledge, equipment 


program inte- 


and experience in solving 


problems involving fluids. 














anionic protein-based detergents 


mild to the eyes and skin 


Intriguing eyes, aren’t they? Certainly be a shame to 
irritate them with any harsh surfactant. Stepan’s 
Maypons (anionic protein-based detergents) are 
intriguing too. They are outstanding as detergents, 
foaming agents and emulsifiers and meet the Draize- 
Woodward Eye Irritation Test at all concentrations. 
Perfect for shampoos, cold waves, bath preparations, 
creams, lotions, etc. ... any product used on or near 
eyes and skin. 

Outside the cosmetic field the Maypons show ex- 
cellent protective action on hair and wool. In alkaline 
liquid cleaners they offer unusual solubility in con- 
centrated solutions. And being slow wetters they are 
ideal for rug shampoos. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
STEPAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Maywood Chemical Works Division 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
S Gentlemen: Please send me: 
(] Technical Bulletin on Maypons 


Teak SOY () Samples (state applications below) 


CW-6A 


Name 
Firm Nome 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Illinois Street Address 


Telephone: STate 2-4711 
City_ 
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The business outlook continues favorable as the end of the first 
half of ’60 nears. Although this second quarter brings a leveling off in 
some areas of business from the January-March upsurge, there are predic- 
tions that 60 chemical sales will be 5% or more higher than in °59. 





Latest indication: Food Machinery and Chemical — whose first- 
quarter figures were down because of a big drop in sales of defense products 
— has just computed that sales of chemicals and other commercial prod- 
ucts are rising at a faster pace in the second quarter. These sales registered 
a 6% gain in the first three months, then showed a nearly 7.5% rise in April. 


Another straw in the wind: chemical companies’ cash dividend 
payments in April were up more than 10% from April ’59. 
e 
And plant expansion programs are continuing to grow — both 
for domestic and overseas projects. 





Among latest U.S. growth moves: Koppers Co. (Pittsburgh) is 
planning an expansion at its Oil City, Pa., plant, will add four products to 
its line of alkylated phenols: p-tert-butyl phenol, p-tert-amyl phenol, 
di-tert-amyl phenols, and dibutyl phenols. These products are used in oil- 
soluble resins, detergents, and oil and rubber additives. 


And Southwest Chemical & Plastics Co.—a newly formed 
concern headed by T. B. Hudson — is starting construction of a plant near 
Houston, Tex., to supply formulations to the Gulf Coast plastics industry. 
Capacity will be about 10-million lbs./year, and completion is expected 
in September. Output: custom blends and dispersions of carbon black and 
other pigments in polyethylene, polypropylene and other resins. 

* 

Nylon producers are driving harder to boost volume. This week, 
Foster Grant Co. follows Allied Chemical in a sharp price cut, is sending 
customers a new “incentive price” schedule for nylon 6 molding resins that 
offers slashes of 12-17%. Basic price drops from $1.18 to $1.04/Ib.; and 
for large-volume use, 98¢/Ib. 





Australia’s booming CPI is attracting more U.S. companies. 





Allied Chemical — which now has foreign plants only in Canada 
and a half interest in two Cuban plants — is setting up a 50-50 joint ven- 
ture with Polymer Corp. Ltd. (Sydney) to produce nylon 6 tire cord, mono- 
filament, and molding compounds in a proposed 5-million-lbs./year plant. 
It would be Australia’s first nylon plant and large enough to fill all of the 
country’s present nylon needs. Allied will supply the raw material — capro- 
lactam — from the U.S. and, until the plant starts up, will also supply nylon 
molding compound to Polymer Corp. for marketing in Australia. A plant 
site has not been selected. 
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And Monsanto is launching its second Australian venture in the 
past 12 months. With Consolidated Zinc Pty., Monsanto is forming a 
jointly owned subsidiary to make a line of fluorine-derived products. Initial 
output will be fluorocarbons, which, like nylon, are not now produced in 
Australia. Last June Monsanto set up another joint venture in Australia, 
to produce styrene monomer. 


o 
Another attempt to close the rift between the trading blocs in 
Europe gets under way in Paris this week. The “Committee of 21” (the 18 
members of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, repre- 
sentatives of the U. S., Canada and the European “Common Market”) is 
sitting down to work out plans for a new Atlantic economic organization 
that would replace the OEEC. 





In the face of the Common Market’s resolve not to water down 
its cohesiveness (CW, May 21, p. 24), members of the European Free 
Trade Assn., led by the United Kingdom, are ready to compromise on 
their original insistence that the only basis for a long-term association of 
all 13 countries is a free-trade area, with no internal tariffs and individually 
set external tariffs. 


EFTA is still pushing its own program, but it’s willing to make 
substantial concessions to get the Common Market to lower its tariff bar- 
riers. Members of EFTA will try for a short-term agreement to check dis- 
crimination between the two groups, and a long-term agreement on ways 
the two groups can move toward permanent association. And the “Outer 
Seven” will offer to harmonize external tariffs with EEC. On the other 
hand, to strengthen its own cohesion and match the EEC speedup, EFTA 
members may step up their own mutual tariff cuts, which might further 
divide the two blocs (see p. 23). 

o 

A British firm’s plans to sell polyethylene know-how to a group 
of East European countries (CW, Feb. 20, p. 26) has run into a snag. 
Talks between Imperial Chemical Industries and representatives of a con- 
sortium comprised of Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
have been broken off. But ICI says there’s still a chance they will eventually 
be resumed. 





e 

A petrochemical race is shaping up in Spain between Standard 
Oil of N.J. and Royal Dutch Shell. Standard and a Spanish firm, Companie 
Espafiola Petroleo, recently asked for a government go-ahead on a joint- 
venture $26-million petrochemical plant (CW, May 21, p. 25). Now 
Shell has filed for approval of a similar $55-million project. It would have 
a capacity of 50,000 tons/year of products valued at $25 million. The 
government will have to choose one of these projects, or one proposed 
by INI, the Spanish government’s industrial agency, because Spain is still 
considered a “one-petrochemical-plant country.” Shell’s Spanish partner 
would be Union Espafiola Explosivos. To bolster its case, Shell offers to 
finance 65% or more of the plant, invites government participation and 
partnership with INI. 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


A New “Resistance” Movement 
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Silicone Intermediates, To 
Z-6018 is a low molecular weigh 
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Ideal for space heate¥®. clothes driers, stoves and other hot appliances. intermediates. Address Dept. 2206 


Your nearest Dow Corning oflice is the 


number one source for information first in 


ind technical service on silicones. Py iltetelat 3 
Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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THE CAP 
THAT STAYS 
ON— 

EVEN WHEN 
IT’S OFF! 


CONTINENTAL'S NEW ALL-PURPOSE FLIP CAP" 


Continental presents new packaging beauty with econ- 
omy and convenience, too...Flip Cap* can, with drip- 
less pour spout, is perfect for practically all liquids and 
granulated products now packaged in round or oblong 
nozzle-type cans. 


Continental’s new plastic Flip Cap is permanently 
hinged to its dripless pour spout—snaps back and stays 
open, snaps shut and stays shut. Inserted into the top 
of the can after tilling, Flip Cap permits higher filling 
speeds through a larger opening. And the top of the 





Available in a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes 


*Patents pending 











container can be fully lithographed—no solder splashes, 
no flux spots or heat scorching. For the full story, 
ASK THE MAN FROM CONTINENTAL! 


Cap can’t be lost—permanently 
attached by a hinge. Flip Cap 
is available in either Y2- or 
¥%-inch opening, and in a va- 
riety of colors. 


Applied after filling, Flip Cap 
nozzle can be inserted auto- 
matically at 200 per minute. 
Full lithography on top of can. 





E CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
Canadian Division: 790 Bay St., Toronto 1 
Cuban Office: Apartado 1709, Havana, Cuba 
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Petrochemical Geography Shifts 


Chemical, oil, and pipeline com- 
panies this week are hurriedly seek- 
ing to determine what they should be 
doing to get in on the ground floor 
of a whopping Great Lakes petro- 
chemical industry that’s likely to rise 
on a foundation of Canadian gas and 
oil. 

Dow Chemical—already well estab- 
lished in that area—believes that pros- 
pects for such petrochemical growth 
there are excellent. Dow has a petro- 
leum refinery and adjacent facilities 
for production of olefins and polyole- 
fins at Bay City, Mich., and Dow 
Chemical of Canada has a multiple- 
product petrochemical plant at Sar- 
nia, Ont. But Dow has one reservation 
to its optimistic forecast: “provided 
that prices of the incoming hydro- 
carbons are competitive with those of 
Texas and Louisiana.” 


If the pipeline companies’ prices 
are right, virtually all major petro- 
chemicals could be produced efficient- 
ly and economically in the Lakes area. 
Examples: ethylene, propylene, butyl- 
ene, butadiene, ethyl benzene, ethyl- 
ene oxide, ethylene glycol, butylene 
oxide, polyethylene, polypropylene, 
polystyrene, vinyls and various la- 
texes. 

Scrambling for a Franchise: Indic- 
ative of the size and scope of the 
markets visualized for the Great Lakes 
region are the efforts being made by 
various Canadian pipeline companies 
to nail down franchises for supplying 
petrochemical raw materials to the 
area. 

Earlier this week, Westalta Prod- 
ucts Pipe Line Ltd.—subsidiary of 
Pembina Pipe Line Ltd.—was schetl- 
uled to start presenting its case for 


construction of a $42-million gather- 
ing and transmission system in AIl- 
berta. That network would be part of 
Pembina’s proposed $150-million 
pipeline project to carry up to 92,000 
bbls./day of propane, butanes and 
condensates and possibly up to 3 mil- 
lion long tons/year of sulfur to a 
Lake Michigan port within 40 miles 
of Chicago (CW, April 23, p. 37). 

And last week, Provincial Products 
Pipelines Ltd.—a newly formed con- 
cern—applied for a permit to con- 
struct and operate a pipeline system 
to gather propane, butanes and con- 
densate from natural gas processing 
plants now operating or to be con- 
structed in Alberta. This system would 
transport those products first to re- 
fineries and other customers within 
the province; surplus hydrocarbons 
would be moved to Edmonton and 
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Bearing Down on Alberta Oil Sands 


Next week, at Edmonton, Alberta’s Oil and Gas Conservation Board 
will hold a hearing on the first application for commercial development 
of the oil sands, which lie nearly 300 miles north of that city. This 
plan will be presented by officials of Great Canadian Oil Sands Ltd. 

Production and sale of “synthetic crude oil” from the Athabasca 
oil sands (also called “tar sands”) would expand the availability of Alberta 
hydrocarbons for fuel and feedstock use in both the U.S. and Canada. 

GCOS proposes to mine the tar sands, extracting and partly refining 
the bitumen, and then transporting the synthetic crude oil —up to 31,500 
bbls./day— by a pipeline that would connect to the Interprovincial Pipe- 
line terminal at Edmonton. Under a GCOS sales contract, Sun Oil Co. 
and Canadian Oil Companies Ltd. would take title to the desulfurized oil at 
that point—15,000 bbls./day for Sun, 5,000 bbls./day for Canadian Oil. 

Construction of the more than $100-million project would begin 
this year, if the application is approved, with startup set for fall of °62 
and full production by the following spring. 

Fry and Company Ltd. (Toronto) will manage the financing. Prime 
contractors on construction work include M. W. Kellogg, Mannix Co. 
Ltd., Link Belt Ltd., and Lubecker Maschinenbau AG. Catalytic Con- 
struction Co. is to perform all maintenance on a contract basis, and Sun 
Oil and Universal Oil Products Co. have agreed to provide experienced 
plant operators to train the producing company’s employees. 

Two other tar sand projects are for research and development. In 
one project, four oil companies—Imperial Oil Ltd., Cities Service Atha- 
basca Inc., Richfield Oil Corp., and Royalite Oil Co. Ltd.—have a 
30-30-30-10 partnership for an “intensified” research program involving 
operation of a $3.5-million pilot plant at Mildred Lake. The other project 
is a proposal by Richfield Oil, Cities Service and Imperial Oil for an 
experimental underground nuclear explosion as source of heat to aid 
in recovery of oil from the sands. This proposed test has been deferred 
pending international decisions on banning or suspending all nuclear blasts. 

And one other research project is scheduled to be started in the oil 
sands area soon. Electrofrac Corp.—now working on coal and oil shale 
recovery methods at St. Paul, Kan.—plans to set up equipment at 
McMurray, Alta., to try its in situ combustion-compression process. This 
involves forcing air into the deposit and speeding the heating and ignition 
with an electrical apparatus. 








from there to more distant markets 


via Trans-Mountain Oil Pipe Line 


oil pipelines in the United States.” 


and Interprovincial Pipe Line. 

The latter company—whose main 
pipeline carries crude oil from Ed- 
monton, Alta., to refineries all the way 
through Wisconsin and Michigan to a 
point near Toronto, Ont.—appears to 
be leading the industry opposition to 
Pembina’s application. Interprovin- 
cial’s President T. S. Johnston says 
his company has had the subject “un- 
der intensive study” and “is prepared 
to transport these products when sup- 
ply and markets are available.” Liquid 
components of natural gas, he insists, 
“properly become an important part 
of Interprovincial’s business, as is al- 
ready the case with several crude 


At the annual meeting of Trans- 
Canada Pipe Line shareholders, man- 
agement disclosed that it is studying 
the problem of moving the liquid 
petroleum gases through its natural 
gas pipeline. And petroleum industry 
talk in Calgary is that some of Cana- 
da’s larger oil companies—such as 
British American and Home Oil— 
want to get into this field. 

More Gas Coming: Also, it appears 
certain that a big volume of natural 
gas from Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba will soon be moving into 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. is starting to 
build a 50-mile spur from its trunk- 
line through southern Manitoba to 


the U.S. border, where it will meet a 
pipeline to be built by Midwestern 
Gas Transmission Co., a subsidiary 
of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Still another natural gas export 
project that could affect petrochem- 
ical operations in the U.S.: Alberta 
Natural Gas Co. proposes to build a 
107-mile pipeline from southwest Al- 
berta to a U.S. borderline junction 
with a long line that would extend 
all the way to the San Francisco Bay 
area. U.S. companies involved are 
Westcoast Transmission and Pacific 
Gas & Electric. 

Also planned: new pipeline con- 
struction to permit increased exports 
of Canadian crude oil and natural gas 
to refineries and other customers in 
Washington state, Montana, and the 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls area of New 
York state (CW Business Newsletter, 
May 14). 

States Vie: Right now, Michigan 
seems to be ahead of the other Great 
Lakes states in utilizing raw materials 
piped in from Canada. But Minneso- 
ta’s Industrial Development Board is 
asking prospective petrochemical pro- 
ducers to consider that state’s water 
supply and water transportation re- 
sources; and Wisconsin’s legislature 
last year enacted a law giving to hy- 
drocarbon pipelines the right of em- 
inent domain. 

One view: that the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the Chicago-to-the-Missis- 
sippi waterway could go a long way 
toward offsetting the year-round ship- 
ping advantages possessed by plant 
sites along the Gulf Coast. 

Interest centers on Pembina’s at- 
tempt to win approval for its LPG 
pipeline plan, which might include a 
$12-million hydrocarbon separation 
plant within 40 miles of Chicago. It’s 
likely that Interprovincial will argue 
that its 3,132-mile trunkline is a “nat- 
ural” for moving LPG. And Alberta 
Gas Trunk Line—which now gathers 
much of the province’s natural gas— 
wants to gather the LPG. The op- 
posing parties will probably ask 
Alberta’s Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board to postpone the hearing so that 
they can present their alternate pro- 
posals. 

But chemical companies already are 
studying plant possibilities and market 
projections, and if one of the LPG 
pipeline plans is firmed up, petro- 
chemical plant contracts for the Great 
Lakes area will not be far behind. 
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Exports 
as percent 
of sales 


1959 Sales 


Change 
($ millions) 


Change 
from ’58 


Company from ’58 


Headquarters Exports 





Imperial Chemical 
Industries 

Farbenfabriken Bayer 

Badische Anilin- & 
Soda-Fabrik 


London 
Leverkusen 


$1,423.8 up 10% 
583.1 up 22% 


$245 
253.3 


up 19% 
up 26% 


17% 
43% 


Ludwigshafen 540 up 17% 
Farbwerke Hoechst Frankfort /Main 529 up 18% 171.4 up 23% 
Montecatini Milan 365.61 up 19% 46.5? up 10% 
Ciba Basle 2405 up 14% n.a. n.a. 
Saint-Gobain Paris 181.8° up 13% n.a. n.a. 
Rhone-Poulenc Paris 170.7° up 16% n.a. n.a. 
Pechiney Paris 152.4’ up 23% 50.1 up 50% 


Sandoz Basle 1308 up 12% n.a. n.a. 
Kuhimann Paris 


204.8 up 20% 38% 


109.1° up 16% n.a. n.a. 





Does not include some major companies (e.g., Shell Chemical Ltd.), which do not report financial data, or companies (e.g., Societa 

Edison) that operafe primarily in industries other than chemical. (1) Sales of parent company and subsidiaries in which investment 

is 51% or greater. (2) Of parent company only. (3) As percent of parent company sales ($255.2 million). 

4). Group sales. Sales of Ciba Switzerland: $88 million. . 
. Not including excise taxes. Includes sales of wholly owned subsidiaries, domestic and foreign. Sales about 50% glass, 50% chemicals. 


. Gross sales, including excise taxes and sales of chief affiliates, Specia and Prolabo. 


. Parent company only, not including excise taxes. Sales breakdown: aluminum 58%; 
. World turnover. Sales abroad account for 96% of total. 
. Gross sales, including excise taxes. Sales with affiliates consolidated: $202 million. 


chemicals 42%. 


Exports and Expansions Surge in Europe 


With Western Europe’s economy 
back in high gear last year, chemical 
makers there have tallied sharp in- 
creases in sales—and they’re moving 
into another big year in ’60. Behind 
the boom is a strong surge in exports; 
and assuring future growth are the 
companies’ mounting expenditures on 
plant expansion and modernization. 

For producers within the six-nation 
“Common Market” (EEC), the situa- 
tion is a lot clearer—and more 
promising—than it is for those in 
the fragile European Free Trade Assn. 
(“Outer Seven”). It looks now as if the 
chemical growth potential for the 
“Inner Six” is greater than that of 
the Outer Seven. Consequently, even 
if trade barriers between the two 
groups don’t fall (and their fall is the 
aim of many companies in both treaty 
areas), EEC companies have good 
assurance of expanding markets. 
Outer Seven companies, on the other 
hand, though sure to see some ex- 
pansion of “home” markets, enviously 
study the EEC area’s growth. 

One result of this optimism has been 
liberal expansion of chemical process 
companies in the Common Market 
area to ready for over-all European 
growth and to gird for competition 
within EEC. 
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Plight for Producers: West Germa- 
ny’s “Big Three” chemical companies 
illustrate the situation facing many 
Common Market producers. A real 
split with EFTA would hurt the three 
chief Farben successors, because 
they export almost as much to EFTA 
nations as they do to other countries 
in t . Common Market. 

But while German producers are 
backing efforts to liberalize the Com- 
mon Market and ease the way toward 
a compromise with EFTA, they are 
placing their investment bets on the 
continuing growth of the Common 
Market, come what may. 

Bayer, for example, invested $67.7 
million in capital expenditures last 
year, plus another $5.5 million in 
financing domestic subsidiaries. This 
year, Bayer plans to boost expendi- 
tures for its home operations to $78.6 
million. The other Farben companies 
also plan big investment increases 
this year—BASF from $72.5 million 
to $78-86 million, Hoechst from $60.5 
million to $78.6 million. 

Growth throughout the rest of the 
Common Market is also geared to high 
expectations. French industry is racing 
to develop its petrochemical resources 
and integrate to meet German com- 
petition (CW, May 7, p. 21). 


Petrochemical developments also 
highlight the chemical boom in Italy, 
which has become the fourth-largest 
producer in Western Europe. A good 
example of Italian chemical growth 
is Societa Edison, the electric power 
company that is also Italy’s secund- 
largest chemical producer. (Edison 
does not report chemical sales sepa- 
rately.) Last year Edison invested 
about $55 million in new plants, 
including projects with Monsanto, 
Union Carbide and Chemstrand. In- 
vestments this year are likely to rise. 

In the Shade: Outside the Com- 
mon Market, activity is not so lively 
—though the chemical industry is 
busy. British producers are probably 
most worried about a split between 
the two trading groups. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, for example, now 
exports about equally to each group— 
in ’59, $31.6 million to EFTA, $30.8 
million to EEC. But while ICI’s ex- 
ports to EFTA increased 41% last 
year, those to EEC rose only 25%. 

Swiss producers, though also un- 
happy about the prospective split, 
are in a more strategic position than 
many British producers, since most 
of their operations are already out- 
side the home country, many within 
the Common Market. 
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Lenders Get Equity Bonus 


“Incentive financing”—in which 
lenders receive, in addition to fixed 
interest, rights to share future profits 
—is the strategy being used by two 
of the four CPI companies in the 
money market this week. The other 
two concerns are offering common 
stock outright. 

Miles Laboratories (Elkhart, Ind.) 
and Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. (San 
Francisco) are both offering subordi- 
nated debentures that can be fully 
converted into common stock. Anken 
Chemical & Film Corp. (Newton, 
N.J.) and Brush Beryllium Co. (Cleve- 
land) are offering new common stock. 
Present stockholders will have original 
subscription rights for Miles and An- 
ken’s new securities. 

Miles expects to raise about $8 mil- 
lion, of which $6.9 million will be 
used to repay short-term debt and the 
rest will be added to working capital. 
Some $5 million of the short-term 
debt was incurred last fall when Miles 
bought Dome Chemicals, Inc., for 
$7.5 million in cash. 

Drug Gains: Fine chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals are of growing im- 
portance in Miles’ product line, al- 
though home remedy products—prin- 
cipally Alka-Seltzer and One A Day 
vitamins—-still account for more than 
three-fourths of sales volume and an 
even larger proportion of profits. 

Principal product of the recently 
organized Miles Chemical Co. division 
is citric acid. Last year’s citric output 
was 6.6 million lbs., but the company 
is starting up a new plant with rated 
capacity of 15 million Ibs./year. Miles 
estimates total 60 U.S. consumption 
of citric at about 75 million Ibs., most 
of which will be supplied by Pfizer. 
One newcomer in the citric field— 
Bzura Chemical Co.—is expected to 
bring its plant at Fieldsboro, N.J., on- 
stream this year (CW, Dec. 5, ’59, p. 
36). 

Miles’ expenditures for new plant 
and equipment since °55 are put at 
$14.9 million. Its "59 outlays for re- 
search and development were $2.6 
million, and R&D expenses in the 
first quarter of 60 amounted to $800,- 
000. First-quarter sales climbed more 
than 20%, to $20.7 million, but earn- 
ings dropped 27%, to $865,000. 
President Walter Beardsley said this 
was due largely to increases in costs of 
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production, advertising and market- 
ing, “some of which are nonrecurr- 
ing.” 

Pacific Vegetable Oil estimates 
proceeds to the company from its 
new debentures at about $2.4 million. 
About $600,000 will be used to repay 
the balance due on a bank loan; 
$431,250 will be used to complete the 
purchase of a 40% minority interest 
in Stockton Elevators (Stockton, 
Calif.), a grain storage concern now 
91% owned by PVO, and the re- 
mainder will go into working capital. 

Growth in Oils: With increasing 
emphasis on building up its business 
in safflower seed and safflower oil, 
PVO and consolidated subsidiaries 
boosted total sales last year by 43%, 
to $115.6 million. Net income more 
than doubled to $884,837. The com- 
pany buys, sells and processes numer- 
ous agricultural commodities—chiefly 
fats and oils, but also rice, grains and 
peanuts. 

Anken stands to pick up more than 
$4.1 million on its common stock of- 
fering, putting 146,555 shares on the 
counter at a subscription price of 
$30/share. About $2 million will be 
applied toward purchase of the Photo 
Copy plants, inventory and business 
from Sperry Rand Corp.’s Remington 
Rand Division. 

In ’59 Anken lifted its sales by 
more than 40%, to $4.95 million, 
and pushed earnings up by more than 
75%, to $502,806. Breakdown of 
sales volume by product groups: 
photographic office-copy papers and 
film, 61%; office-copy machines, 2%; 
silver-sensitized paper, film and cloth 
for industrial use, 30%; photographic 
mural paper, 1%; and photographic 
chemicals, 6%. 

Metal Expansions: Brush Beryllium 
is selling 260,000 shares (present 
market value about $8 million) and 
certain principal shareholders are sell- 
ing an additional 150,206 shares. 
About $6 million of the proceeds to 
the company will be used to expand 
capacity for beryllium metal produc- 
tion at the plant near Elmore, O., and 
the remainder will be invested in ex- 
pansion of fabrication facilities. Spe- 
cific capacity increases: vacuum-cast 
beryllium billets, from 12,500 to 24,- 
000 Ibs./month; beryllium hydroxide, 
from 35,000 to 60,000 Ibs./month 


(in terms of beryllium content). 

Last year Brush’s sales climbed by 
42.5%, to $18.1 million, and earnings 
jumped 85%, to nearly $1.5 million. 
Beryllium-copper alloy, which once 
accounted for 64.8% of the com- 
pany’s volume, brought in 35.9% of 
°59 sales; while beryllium metal’s 
share rose from 26.4% in ’55 to 
43.7% in ’S9. 


Coal Firm's Alum Plant 


For the third time within a year, 
a U.S. coal company is proposing a 
chemical plant project: production of 
aluminum sulfate from coal mine 
waste. 

North American Coal Corp. (Cleve- 
land) says it has pilot planted for the 
past year a process developed with 
Strategic Materials Corp., is now 
ready to build a more-than-$1-million 
plant adjacent to its Powhaten mine, 
near the Ohio River in southeast 
Ohio. Up to 40,000 tons/year of 
aluminum sulfate will be produced by 
leaching the waste—which has a 22% 
Al,O, content—with sulfuric acid. 

New Company: Glen Alden Coal 
Co. (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) says a still 
unidentified chemical company is 
continuing its technology and market 
studies relating to a proposed plant 
near Glen Alden’s Loomis Colliery 
(CW, March 5, p. 24). 

Philadelphia and Reading indicates 
it will not proceed with its chemicals 
from anthracite waste project at Potts- 
town, Pa., unless it is successful 
in finding a suitable partner. Earlier, 
P&R had said it was going ahead on 
its own. 


Struggle Over Stock 
Another battle in the 11-year-old 


Du Pont-General Motors antitrust 
case will be fought out next fall be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington. 

At the request of the Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Division, the high court last 
week agreed to review the case again. 
This time, the court will be asked to 
rule on the main bone of contention 
in the suit: whether Du Pont should 
be allowed to keep its 63 million 
shares of GM stock. The government 
is asking the Supreme Court to reverse 
last fall’s district court ruling that 
Du Pont could keep the stock (CW, 
Oct. 10, *59, p. 33). 
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COMPANIES 


Celanese Corp. has taken another step into pack- 
aging. It has purchased Plastic Horizons, Inc., poly- 
ethylene film producer with plants in Paterson, N.J., 
and Batavia, Ill. Celanese recently acquired Royal 
Manufacturing Co., a plastic bottle and container 
manufacturer. 

e 

Rexall Drug and Chemical Co.’s ethical-drug sub- 
sidiary, Riker Laboratories, has acquired Darwin 
Laboratories and its associated companies—Harvard 
Laboratories, Glanco Sales Co., and Southern Cali- 
fornia Gland Co. The companies specialize in produc- 
ing enzymes. 

e 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. has increased 
its holdings in Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp. from one- 
third to 60%. National will integrate Mallory-Sharon 
with its other metals subsidiary, Johnston & Funk 
Metallurgical Corp., and the combined operation will 
be known as Reactive Metals Inc. Sharon Steel Corp. 
owns the other 40% interest in the titanium venture. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., which has been managing Mal- 
lory-Sharon under a contract, will continue managing 
the new company, which has assets totaling more than 
$50 million. P.R. Mallory Co.’s former common stock 
interest in Mallory-Sharon has been converted into 
$5.5 million of term notes and $5 million of par- 
value noncumulative preferred stock of Reactive Metals. 
Mallory plans to eventually liquidate the notes and 
preferred stock. 

a 

Armstrong Rubber Co.’s shareholders have approved 
a proposal by the firm’s board to take full owner- 
ship of its affiliate, Armstrong Tire and Rubber Co., 
by acquiring the 50% interest now held by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Armstrong Rubber, which has a 
28.6% interest in Copolymer Rubber & Chemical 
Corp., had its common stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange last week. 

° 

Hercules Powder Co. will consolidate its Young 
Development Division into the firm’s Explosives Dept. 
Within that department, all U.S. Defense Dept. activi- 
ties will come under the Chemical Propulsion Division, 
and commercial smokeless powder sales will be 
switched from the Chemical Propulsion Division to 
commercial explosives sales. 


EXPANSION 


Ethyl Chloride, Ethylene Dichloride: Ethyl Corp. of 
Canada has awarded Canadian Badger Co. a contract 
for second-phase field construction of an ethyl chloride- 
ethylene dichloride plant at Corunna, Ont. The plant 
is slated for completion in mid-September. 
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Specialties: Valchem, a unit of United Merchants 
and Manufacturers, Inc., has broken ground for a 
$250,000 plant expansion at Langley, $.C. Two new 
reactors will turn out a new line of specialty resins and 
industrial intermediates. 

e 

Glass Fiber: Ferro Corp. (Cleveland), paint and 
enamels producer, will build a plant in North Miami, 
Fla., to supply glass fiber to the boating industry. It 
will be part of Ferro’s $2.8-million glass-fiber ex- 
pansion program. 

e 

Polybutene: Oronite Chemical will build a polybutene 
unit and expand two existing ones at the Richmond 
refinery of Standard Oil of California. The $3.4-million 
project, due onstream by °61, will double Oronite’s 
polybutene capacity. 

* 

Pulp: Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. will 
build a 150-tons/day semichemical pulp mill at its 
Terre Haute, Ind., location. It will use hardwood 
instead of straw for producing paper liner boards. Con- 
tractor: Rust Engineering. 

«@ 

Sulfuric Acid: Du Pont has awarded to Chemical 
Construction Corp. a contract to build the big sulfuric 
acid plant at La Porte, Tex. This plant (CW Business 
Newsletter, Dec. 26, ’59) will supply Du Pont’s 
caprolactam plant now under construction at Beaumont. 


FOREIGN 


Pharmaceuticals/England: Merck Sharp and Dohme 
Ltd., largest foreign subsidiary of Merck and Co., has 
opened the first stage of its new production plant at 
Hoddesdon. It cost $1.96 million, includes 24,000 
sq.ft. of production space. Additional laboratories and 
a packaging block will be completed by ’70. 

@ 

Floor Coverings/West Germany: Armstrong Cork 
Co. has started construction of its first production 
subsidiary on the European continent. Half of the 
plant’s output—various types of floor coverings—are 
slated for West German consumption, the rest for sale 
in the other five “Common Market” countries. 

* 

Expansion/East Germany: Construction has been 
launched on the giant Chemiefaser-Kombinat project 
at Guben, and the building schedule has been speeded 
up. Production of Dederon nylon fiber will begin two 
years ahead of the original target—in °63, when 2,000 
tons will be produced. Two years later output will 
be stepped up to 3,000 tons of Dederon and 10,000 
tons of Lanon, another type of nylon. At the Coswig 
plant, sulfuric acid output will total 80,000 tons this 
year. Goal for °63: 375,000 tons. The plant uses 
gypsum as raw material. 
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Whether it’s a hermetically sealed package, a system containing 


gas or liquid, or many still undetermined applications, Davison 
Silica Gel possesses physical properties that assure better 
moisture removal than ordinary desiccants. 


Its unique porous internal structure offers the equivalent of 
90,000 square feet to a cubic inch of silica gel .. . adsorbing up to 
40% of its weight of water in saturated air. This characteristic 
is the basis for many of its industrial applications. Because 
surface area, pore size and density can be carefully controlled 
during production, silica gel has found profitable use in such 
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widely divergent fields as paint, oil and gas, chemical, paper, and 
pharmaceutical. If you have a problem in gas or liquid drying, 
flatting, anti-blocking, thickening, moisture removal, dehydrated 
packaging, or catalyst supports, write Dept. 3507 for technical 
assistance and information. 


DEPARTMENT 3507 


w.r.GRACE = co.| 


DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BALTIMORE 3. MARYLAND 
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Defense spending levels will press upward in the wake of the 
summit collapse. The amount may be small at first, perhaps increase if 
a Democrat is elected president. Kennedy has spoken of the need for a 
better defense position before negotiating again; Symington has called for 
an additional $3.5 billion for next year’s defense budget. 





What is more important to industry in the short run is how 
spending will be pinpointed: satellites, submarines, missiles will be em- 
phasized. 


The Administration still hopes to hold military outlays in fiscal 
60-61 to the $41-billion level of the past two years. It will emphasize 
long-pull readiness, not spurts of spending in reaction to each crisis. 


But the Senate takes up the military appropriation bill in about 
three weeks, with Chairman Richard Russell (D., Ga.) pushing for a 
higher budget—perhaps $2 billion more than the amount adopted by 
the House. 


The House bill was only $122 million more than the President 
asked. It added funds for satellites, antisubmarine warfare, the Polaris 
missile submarine, ICBM, and plane procurement, but it cut out a Navy 
aircraft carrier, the Bomarc-B missile, and $440.5 million for procure- 
ment. As it looks now, the Senate will approve all the House increases 
and may vote back the Bomarc-B, aircraft carrier and procurement funds 
requested by the Administration. 


The Senate may also add money for weapons placed in the 
spotlight by the U-2 incident: the B-70, which could fly high above the 
range of Russia’s present anti-aircraft rockets; the Atlas missile; the Samos 
reconnaissance satellite. Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.) thinks Samos 
should be built on a crash basis so the U-2 would not be needed. 


Pentagon spending during the current April-June quarter will 
rise to $1.9 billion in procurement contracts each month, compared with 
$1.5 billion in March. This is unconnected with the summit failure, how- 





ever. The last quarter of a fiscal year always shows an increase as officials 
hasten to spend all the money allotted them. This year the fourth-quarter 
rate will be even higher than usual because of economy measures last fall, 
which delayed award of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of business. 


With Congress to remain in session for only just over a month, 





a number of bills of interest to the CPI are hanging in the balance. Action 


has already been taken on civil rights, aid to depressed areas (vetoed), 
and doubling of water-pollution grants (vetoed), and here’s the outlook 
on others: 


Color additives: The Senate-passed bill permitting FDA to set 
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tolerances on colors, as it now does for other food additives, will be re- 
ported out of the House Commerce Committee shortly. While it will un- 
doubtedly pass the House with a Delaney amendment forbidding tolerances 
for cancer-causing agents, it may provide a scientific board to advise FDA 
on doubtful items. 


Labeling of hazardous household products: The subcommittee 
has reported on a Senate-passed bill that requires warning labels on the 
products, but excludes foods, drugs and cosmetics. It should pass without 
difficulty. 


Tax benefits for overseas investors: These have been revised to 
limit benefits to firms doing business in underdeveloped areas. The House 
has approved a measure but outlook in the Senate is uncertain. 


Accumulating foreign earnings: Designed to encourage U. S. in- 
vestors to leave their profits overseas, the bill ran into a storm of industry 
protest in House hearings, is probably dead for the session. 


Medical care for the aged: Though still very much up in the 
air, compromises are being worked out urgently in committee. 


Social security: This will be liberalized in several ways. Con- 
gress will remove the present age requirement of 50 for receiving disability 
payments, cover doctors and some widows now left out, increase benefits 
for dependent children, and may raise earnings limit from $1,200 to 
$1,500 a year. 


Minimum wage: A compromise will probably pass, raising the 
hourly minimum from $1 to $1.15, perhaps to $1.25 later on, with some 
extension of coverage, mostly in the retail field. 


The U.S. State Dept. last week listed the chemical items on which 
U.S. trade negotiators propose to offer import concessions at forthcoming 
international meetings under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) at Geneva this fall (CW Business Newsletter, May 28). 





On the list are 95 categories of chemicals, including basic chemi- 
cals, medicinals, metallurgical salts and preparations, pigments, dyes, oils 
and colorings, plus categories of metallurgical products that involve chemi- 
cal processing, and some rayon and other synthetic fibers. 


The roster excludes several categories of products on which 
chemical producers have asked that tariff reductions not be offered. Among 
them are some coal-tar products and synthetic organic chemicals. 


The proposals now go to the Tariff Commission and Interagency 
Committee for reciprocity information for at least six weeks of public 
hearings at which domestic producers may protest the inclusion of any 
product on the list. 


At the same time, the State Dept. released a list of items on 
which it will ask foreign import concessions for U.S. exports, including a 
number of chemical, metallurgical and synthetic fiber items. 
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Terminals located at Carteret, N.J.; (Port of New York) Argo, Ill.; (Port of Chicag 
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FOR HELPFUL IDEAS ON THE CHEMICALS 
THAT GO INTO YOUR PRODUCTS, 


YOU’LL LIKE DOING BUSINESS WITH 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 














You can count on smooth production when you use 
Columbia-Southern chemicals, because they’ll be de- 
livered to you on time, in the grades and quantities or- 
dered. You'll find the quality consistently high, too. 
But you get far more than prompt delivery and con- 
sistent quality when you work with Columbia-Southern. 
You can call on Columbia-Southern’s solid experience 
in chlorine, alkalies, and related chemicals to help you 
improve the efficiency of your processing activities. Your 
Columbia-Southern Representative will give you sound, 


columbia] southern 
chemicals 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


profit-building advice on such vital matters as forms and 
grades, transportation economics, storage methods, 
safety precautions, and applications. 

Why not start with a general survey of your current 
purchases? Call in your local Columbia-Southern Rep- 
resentative and let him work with you in evaluating 
every step. You'll be glad you did. 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Offices in fourteen prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


Chlorine * Caustic Soda * Caustic Potash * Soda Ash * Ammonia 
Solvents * Sodium Bicarbonate *« Chromium Chemicals 
Barium Chemicals * Sulfur Chemicals * Agricultural Chemicals 
Reinforcing Pigments * Calcium Chloride * Hydrogen Peroxide 


Muriatic Acid « Calcium Hypochlorite « Titanium Tetrachloride 














Pneumatic Materials 
Handling Systems. 
Widely specified 
throughout the process 
industries, Fuller’s range 
of equipment offers best 
single source for solving 
problems in moving dry 


bulk materials pneumatically. Fuller-Kinyon 


FULLER EQUIPMENT 


for the process industries 


Pumping Systems, Airveyor® Pressure and 
Vacuum Conveying Systems, and F-H Airslide® 
Fluidizing Conveyors are completely sealed to 
prevent both contamination of the product and 
any leakage of dust, etc., into the surrounding 
area. They are used to move dry, granular and 
pulverized materials to and from cars, ships, 
trailers, storage and processing points. 





Fuller Rotary Compres- 
sors and Vacuum Pumps 
are vibration-free, can 
be installed anywhere, 
even on balconies. Fewer 
moving parts mean min- 
imum maintenance. 
Compressors and Vacu- 
um Pumps handle air 
and gases from 30 to 
3300 cfm at pressures to 
125 lb. gage. Vacuums 
to 29.95 in. (referred to 
30-in. barometer). 


Fuller Vane-type and 
Roll Feeders . . . for vol- 
umetrically controlled 
feeding of a wide range 
of dry pulverized or 
granular materials. Also 
Fuller Rotary Valves... 
used under silo deck 
slabs and bins to per- 
mit the free flow of 
pulverized materials 
which tend to arch, such 
as lime and cement raw 
materials. 








Fuller Preheaters, Hum- 
boldt Suspension Type 

. for preheating dry, 
pulverized Portland ce- 
ment raw materials with 
rotary kiln waste gases. 


Fuller Horizontal and In- 
clined Grate Coolers are 
compact, easily installed 
for fast, efficient cooling 
of materials such as 
nodulized phosphate 
rock, pebble lime, ores, 
dolomite, iron nodules 
and Portland cement 
clinker from 2800°F. or 
higher to any desired 
point within a reason- 
able range of atmos- 
pheric temperature. 





Fuller -Material-Level In- 
dicators signal audibly 
and visibly when ma- 
terials reach a predeter- 
mined high or low level. 
Controls conveyor 
motors, valve circuits, 
etc. 


Fuller equipment is designed to help give 





Fuller Control Panels per- 
mit automatic, remote, 
one-man control of multi- 
ple operations. Easily- 
read panel permits vis- 
ualizing flow of material 
to storage or from 
process bins. 
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you maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 
Send today for more detailed literature. 


For full details and specifications, see Chemical Engineering Catalog. 


FULLER COMPANY 
144 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. ul eT 
Subsidiory of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World pioneers in harnessing AIR 
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Esso Engineering's Packie: Handing over control of details lets .. . 


New Design for Purchasing 


One of the process industry’s time- 
tested institutions is coming to an end 
this week as Esso Research and En- 
gineering Co. calls in over 1,200 sets 
of its “Esso Engineering Standards 
and Purchase Specifications.” These 
sets — each a shelf-full of volumes 
that have been distributed to equip- 
ment suppliers, engineering contrac- 
tors, and throughout the Jersey com- 
pany and its affiliates — are being 
replaced by a book called “Esso 
Basic Practices.” 

A definite change in concept, the 
new system reflects the Jersey com- 
pany’s philosophy of “decentraliza- 
tion” from the engineering stand- 
point. The change was described by 
D. A. Shepard, executive vice-presi- 
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dent and director, at the dedication 
of Humble Oil’s new polypropylene 
unit (CW, May 21, p. 83). And 
getting the specifications switch under 
way while the old standards are still 
in active use on multimillion-dollar 
projects shows how decentralized de- 
sign can be made an effective reality. 
Essentially, the decentralization means 
greater local responsibility and more 
creativity in working out details. 
Tailor-Made for Standard Plants: 
The superseded standards did not pre- 
Vent creativity, of course. In fact 
they lifted creativity out of the hands 
of local design engineers, placed it 
in Esso Engineering’s Linden, N.J., 
offices, where know-how was kept up 
to date under the direct supervision 


of management. At the same time, 
creativity on individual plants was 
concentrated into the process stage; 
all of the chemical engineering cal- 
culations (for process route, capac- 
ity, and feed and product specifica- 
tions) were also done under the di- 
rect supervision of management in 
Linden. 

This type of handling produced 
standardized plants, for the creative 
process design was detailed in a de- 
sign specification and then integrated 
into the standards and purchase spec- 
ifications, which told engineers both 
what to do and how to do it. 

There was a reason for this: a gen- 
eral lack of specialized engineering 
know-how when the old standards 
were developed. Both the standards 
and purchase specifications were 
started slightly over 40 years ago; 
they have been widely used for the 
last 35 years. And their reliability 
has been proved in a vast quantity 
of projects—$3 billion worth during 
the past 10 years alone. 

Now Esso Engineering feels that 
these standards tend to stifle original- 
ity. The basic practices manual will 
allow greater creativity in detailed 
work. However, the changes will not 
be startling. A comparison of how 
the two types of specifications are 
put into action points out the differ- 
ences. 

Old vs. New: Typical of the plants 
built under the old system is the 
hydroskimming refinery to be com- 
pleted at Slagen, Norway, during the 
last quarter of this year. A “grass 
roots” refinery, it is designed to con- 
vert a feedstock of Middle East crude 
into a gamut of products for fueling 
a range of equipment, etc.—from a 
kitchen stove to jet planes or steam- 
ships. Its total capacity is 40,000 
bbls./ day. 

For this refinery a process design 
specification (DS) was prepared by a 
group of about 30 chemical and 
mechanical engineers working to- 
gether under direct engineering man- 
agement at Esso Engineering head- 
quarters. When completed, the DS 
contained: (1) a process description of 
the unit, including scope, design basis, 
capacities, products, utilities, chemi- 
cals and processing routes; (2) speci- 
fication sheets for each heat exchang- 
er, pump, instrument and _ control 
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Packie: The Standards’ know-how is 
still available to Jersey affiliates. 


valve, pressure vessel, tank, relief 
valve, and each item of miscellaneous 
equipment; (3) drawings showing the 
processing routes with valving and 
piping materials as well as an ap- 
proximate plot plan for the plant. 

Under the new plan, this step will 
be carried out in almost exactly the 
same way. 

For Slagen, the DS was _ incor- 
porated into a job specification that 
defined the scope of the engineering 
and purchasing work and made refer- 
ence to the standards and purchase 
specifications. And the job specifica- 
tion was transmitted along with a 
set of these standards to the Rome, 
Italy, office of European Bechtel, con- 
tractor for the project. There they 
set the pattern for an estimated 100,- 
000 man-hours of skilled engineering 
design work — sufficient to require 
a peak manpower load of about 120 
men. 

On plants built in accordance with 
the new basic practices system, the 
DS will also be coupled to a job 
specification. But instead of the stand- 
ards, which were the same for all 
projects and required much skilled 
effort — some of it was wasted — 
in sorting out applicable sections, the 
basic practices will be tailored to the 
specific job. 

When in Rome: Work in Rome for 
the Slagen project has been super- 
vised by a crew of six Esso Engineer- 
ing engineers, including a _ project 
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manager, civil engineer, instrument 
engineer, electrical engineer, senior 
piping designer, and purchasing engi- 
neer. This group was responsible for 
seeing that the instructions in the 
“Standards and Purchase Specifica- 
tions” were carried out. 

When these men tackle projects 
under the new plan, they will be re- 
quired to show more creativity and 
to work more closely with the con- 
tractor. The difference is that the con- 
tractor will be told only what to do— 
not how to do it. An example: sewer 
manholes. In the standards manual 
all the details of sewer systems are 
spelled out in five pages of drawings 
and descriptive notes. Thus the sewer 
manholes in the refineries at Bor- 
deaux, France, or Bombay, India, or 
Bayway, N. J., are all the same. In 
the future, however, they will be de- 
signed according to the dictates of 
local conditions, for the basic prac- 
tices manual barely mentions them. 

The Slagen project is coming oft 
with typical smoothness. Engineering 
was terminated last month, and con- 
struction is on schedule. Yet the stand- 
ards and purchase specifications that 
are controlling the work are already 
doomed. Back in Linden the new look 
is the new book of basic practices. 

The New Look: “We felt that the 
standards had outlived their useful- 
ness,” says engineer J. W. Packie, 
coordinator of engineering research 
and services at Esso Engineering. He 
went on to explain that, although 
the standards manuals were formerly 
necessary for reliable design, modern 
engineering contractors have perfected 
their art to the point where they 
are as reliable as the standards were 
and sometimes more economical. 

“The new book,” adds Les Burritt, 
manager of construction, “covers 
exactly the same categories as the 
old standards volumes. However, its 
contents have been _ drastically 
changed.” And he explained that it 
sets forth the minimum engineering 
practices consistent with codes such 
as API, ASME and NEMA, and with 
Esso’s ideas of safety. 

A parallel letup of control is 
shown by the purchase specifications. 
The old specifications, a set of green 
volumes that accompanied the red 
standards manuals, regulated the 
technical aspects of all purchased 
equipment as well as the business 
procedures for soliciting bids, select- 


ing manufacturers, ordering and pay- 
ment. In the new book these speci- 
fications have been split up. The tech- 
nical details are simplified, while bus:- 
ness procedures are left to the con- 
tractor. 

In spite of the latitude in detailed 
design allowed by the basic practices 
manual, Esso Engineering expects to 
find no difficulty using it (along with 
its design specifications) to solicit fixed 
price bids for engineering work. Con- 
tractors will be expected to use their 
own standards to provide the most 
economical plants. In this way they 
will be bidding on their engineering 
creativity as well as on the reputation 
of their organizations. 

The new basic practices are just 
now being used on their first project, 
a chemical plant (about which Esso 
will say nothing more). Although it 
is still too soon for the effect of their 
changes to be felt in the associated 
industries, the impact is bound to be 
important. 

During the time that Esso with- 
draws its centralized control, approxi- 
mately $300 million/year of new 
plants will be engineered under local 
responsibility. Not only engineers will 
see the change, but also manufactur- 
ers of equipment ranging from needle 
valves to giant refinery furnaces. All 
of these people will be given the 
chance to show greater originality 
and creativity in the details of their 
design work. 


Burritt: We already have evidence 
the new system is more economical. 
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NO SKIPS 
NO GLOBS 


RHEEM | 
CENTRIFUGAL SPRAY 





And that’s not all. For more than three years Rheem Centrifugal Spray 
has been delivering lined drums free of pinholes, blisters and thin spots. 
Air turbulence is eliminated. Human error is eliminated. Lining thickness 
is controlled to within 1/10 of a mil. Linings are cured by unique Rheem 
Vertical Curing in three stage, high temperature ovens. For more infor- 
mation, or help in developing a lining for a problem product, write the 
world’s largest manufacturer of steel shipping containers at 1701 West 


Edgar Road, Linden, New Jersey. Plants across the country . . . Chicago, 
Houston, Linden, New Orleans, Richmond, Calif.; South Gate, Calif.; 
Tacoma. For other sales offices see the Yellow Pages. 





FMC 
URETHANE 


(ethyl carbamate) 


Available in 
U.S.P. Fused and 
Crystalline Grades 

in Commercial Quantities 


This reactive intermediate can 
now be supplied by FMC in any 
amount you may need, and in the 
form best suited to your applica- 
tion. Immediate shipment will be 
made on receipt of your order 
whether it is for development 
quantities or in truckload lots. 

Your request for an FMC tech- 
nical representative to call to dis- 
cuss your specific requirements 
is invited. 

The many uses for FMC Ure- 
thane encompass the range from 
the synthesis of pharmaceuticals 
to the production of pesticides 
and fungicides. Its unusual prop- 
erties and price makes it practical 
in many reactions. 

Mail Coupon Below for specifica- 
tions, suggested uses and shipping 
information. 


ALSO AVAILABLE are a wide range 
of other alkyl and aryl carbamates 
in development quantities. They in- 
clude methyl, isopropyl, octyl, do- 
decyl and methallyl carbamates. 
Technical information on request. 


= MAIL COUPON TODAY =" "| 


Putting Ideasto Work Jj 


FOOD MACHINERY I 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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Dept. CWU | 
161 E. 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. I 
We'll gladly supply technical details and I 
shipping information on the chemicals I 
checked below: i 
[] Urethane (ethyl carbamate) ; 
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Girding for Maleic Growth 


Petro-Tex Chemical Corp.’s move 
into maleic anhydride (CW Business 
Newsletter, May 28, p. 18) reflects 
little—if any—concern over last 
year’s predictions of a maleic glut 
by °61. Despite the rash of maleic 
production facilities recently started 
up and under construction, the com- 
pany plans to enter the competition 
with a 30-million-lbs./year plant at 
Houston, Tex.—the largest maleic 
unit ever installed at one time. The 
ace up Petro-Tex’s sleeve: a new oxi- 
dation process, starting with butylene 
instead of the more conventional ben- 
zene raw material. 

Petro-Tex President Sydney Ellis 
last week reported that the company’s 
decision to exploit the new process 
at this time was based on the grow- 
ing use of maleic (e.g., in polyester- 
reinforced glass fiber) and on the 
fact that “older, obsolete facilities 
may not be able to supply maleic 
anhydride on a competitive basis.” 

Boosting Yields: Although the com- 
pany hasn’t revealed the details of 
its new process (and probably won't 
until after its patents issue), one in- 
herent advantage is its use of a 4- 
carbon feedstock instead of 6-carbon 
benzene. Maximum theoretical yields 
of maleic from benzene are limited 
by the loss of two carbon atoms 
when the six-member ring is split to 
form the 4-carbon dibasic acid anhy- 
dride. Earlier attempts to make maleic 
from butylene and butadiene (Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. holds U.S. 
Patent 2,260,490 on such a process) 
have been unsuccessful. 

Petro-Tex claims its butylene oxi- 
dation has already achieved higher 
yields than conventional routes. And 
since the 4-carbon starting material 
has a one-third higher theoretical 
maximum yield, there may be room 
for even further improvement. Best 
yields via the benzene route are be- 
lieved to be in excess of 80%. 

The raw material situation is also 
an important factor in Petro-Tex’s 
favor. The company is one of the 
nation’s largest producers of 4-carbon 
feedstocks (butylene, butadiene, other 
olefins), will have the decided advan- 
tage of low-unit-cost raw materials 
and services from its adjacent petro- 
chemical complex at Houston. 


Added Know-How: By selecting 


Scientific Design to handle the en- 
gineering of the new plant, Petro-Tex 
acquired a wealth of maleic-process- 
ing know-how to back up the original 
development and pilot-plant work of 
its own researchers. SD has en- 
gineered more than half of the world’s 
maleic producing capacity—all by the 
conventional benzene route. Certain 
phases of SD’s maleic anhydride tech- 
nology have been licensed to Petro- 
Tex—most likely in areas outside of 
the novel oxidation step. 

No date has been announced for 
the start of construction at Houston. 
However, Petro-Tex says a contract 
has been let and the plant is sched- 
uled for completion by mid-’61. 


PROCESSES 


Plastic Dryer: The Standard Steel 
Corp. (Los Angeles) claims an im- 
proved drying process for removing 
solvent from plastic resin powders. 
Key is recycled, superheated solvent 
vapor. The liquid resin-in-solvent feed 
enters a rotary dryer along with the su- 
perheated vapors. Solvent is flashed 
from the feed, and the dry powder 
residues are carried along to a 
primary cyclone, where they are re- 


‘ moved. From the primary cyclone 


the vapors pass successively through 
(1) a secondary cyclone, (2) a filter, 
(3) a blower, (4) a partial condenser, 
which removes some of the solvent, 
and (5) a superheater. From here 
superheated vapor then returns to the 
kiln. Advantages that are claimed 
for the new process: lower initial 
cost, superior solvent recovery, avoid- 
ance of contact with hot metal sur- 
faces, faster drying. 
e 

Electroplating Copper: Becco 
Chemical Division of Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corp. (Buffalo, 
N.Y.) has developed a new process 
for electroplating copper. Key: a 
cleaning solution, Becco’s ammonium 
persulfate, which removes oxides, 
leaves a surface that won't easily re- 
oxidize. Conventional acid-pickling 
equipment can be used. Tests run at 
FMC’s Princeton, N.J., Chemical Re- 
search and Development Center show 
that metal deposits plated onto persul- 
fate-cleaned copper can have a 
73-85% reduction in pinholes. 
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Hydrofluoric: Acid 


Anhydrous, Min. 99.9% + HF 
Aqueous, Min. 70.0% HF 


For dependable h¢ service, depend on Blockson 





In Petroleum Alkylation, Rare Earth Processing and fields as diverse as 
Stainless Steel Pickling, Ore Purification and Fluoro Organics ...Blockson 
plant capacity assures a steady, quantity source for Hydrofluoric Acid. 
Purity of Blockson HF consistently exceeds top industry and A. E. C. specs. 
Technical assistance by men who supervise our own HF operation is avail- 
able for all phases of the customer’s HF service. If you have any HF prob- 
lem, or for complete analysis, data sheets and prices, get in touch with... 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY, Chemicals Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Joliet, /// 
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It’s always opening night for TITANOX*... 





... because in packaging—as in the theater—showman- 
ship is an important ingredient of commercial success. 
Just as good notices draw customers to the box office, so 
bright and shining packages carry the promise of quality 
within. And TITANOX white titanium dioxide pigments 
are chosen by many of America’s leading papermakers 
to give their products the eye-appeal that leads to in- 
creased sales. 

TITANOX provides coatings and liners with a wide 
range of valuable effects . . . the opacity that masks dark 
substrates, the shining whiteness that makes a fine back- 
ground for colors and easy brand identification. 


TITANOX-A-WD — the anatase titanium dioxide pigment 
noted for low water absorption, ease of fine dispersion and 
uniformity of all properties is the usual favorite. But 
there’s a TITANOX pigment to suit every type of paper 
that needs whiteness, brightness and opacity. 

And as it is with paper, so it is with a host of other 
products. Anything that needs white pigmentation can 
best be pigmented with TITANOX. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; offices 
and warehouses in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian 
Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Montreal. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Israel Pipes Oil for New Chemical Growth 


This summer, oil will start flowing through the new, 16- 
in. Trans-Israel pipeline, from Elath on the Red Sea to 
Haifa on the Mediterranean. As it does the Israeli govern- 
ment’s drive to bring American chemical and petrochemical 
capital to the tiny nation will take on new strength. And 
ready to exploit this new strength will be Israel’s eight 
newly established investment offices in key U.S. cities. 
Their goal: attracting $300 million in new capital. 

At least $13 million is earmarked for the first stages of 
the petrochemical industry that will use gases from a re- 
finery at Haifa. The refinery now processes incoming 
Iranian oil for export via Mediterranean ocean routes. 
The new line will help by quadrupling the 1-million-tons/ - 
year capacity of the present 8-in. line. The Haifa refinery 
has a crude capacity of 80,000 bbls./day. 

New Plans: The Israeli government has drawn up plans 
for a complex of petrochemical plants that would add 
more than 25% to °59’s record production. Last year, the 
industry employed some 7,300 workers, produced about 
$60 million of products, of which about $15 million was 
exported. 

It’s the export angle that represents the key to invest- 
ment in Israel. While many nations tout their advantages 
as a jumpoff point for distribution to world markets, none 
has gone so far as Israel to simplify the way to those 
markets. The country has adopted the position that the 
best way to utilize its large pool of skilled labor and raise 
its standard of living is to encourage investment in big 
production industry. But because it can’t absorb all the 
output from such industries, it has taken steps to set up 
agreements with 24 other nations to actively develop mar- 
kets. A major field for cultivation comprises the developing 
nations of Asia and Africa. 

To penetrate these markets Israel provides the small- 
nation governments with technical assistance, educational 
guidance, health improvement aids, and organizational 
advice in the areas of agricultural and business adminis- 
tration. 

In effect it is trying to help fill the gap left by the 
retiring colonial owers. To do this Israel must convince 
the nations that it can help them while doing no harm 
politically. It backs this program with proposals to estab- 
lish “joint” companies with the help of such governments, 
trains the technicians needed, and tries to work directly 
with natives. 

Current Scene: In preparation for these alluring pros- 
pects the nation has painstakingly worked to provide a 
strong chemical base made up of a number of fundamental 
enterprises. 

One of the oldest of these is Electro-Chlorine, Ltd., of 
Haifa, which turns out about 50 tons/month of sodium 
hypochlorite. Another producer is Electrochemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. (Frutarom), in Acre, which now makes 
3,000 tons/month of chlorine, will soon double that amount. 

A number of smaller producers of inorganic chemicals 
make hydrogen peroxide from ammonium persulfate, 
sodium perborate, sodium thiosulfate, sodium sulfite. A 
process is in development to use metal scrap in making 
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various sulfates other than sulfates of 
sodium and magnesium. 

A chemical giant is Fertilizers & 
Chemicals, Ltd. (Haifa), which has 
a worldwide investment of about $25 
million in chemical operations. Origi- 
nally established by private investors, 
the firm is now majority owned by 
the Israeli government, which has 
gradually converted loans made to the 
company into shares. 

F & C’s operation centers on phos- 
phates from the Negev Desert, which 
it makes into fertilizers, and on pot- 
ash from the Dead Sea area, which 
it makes into potassium sulfate. It 
produces its own sulfuric acid for 
those operations, 
monia, ammonium sulfate, nitric 
acid, and ammonium nitrate. All in 
all, F & C turns out more than 30 
chemicals. 

A number of new industries have 
developed, including the manufacture 
of synthetic resins for plastics and 
paints. Last year saw startup of a 
10,000-tons/year calcium carbide 
plant at Petah Tiqva. About 70% of 
its output will be exported. 

During °59 the Israeli government 
fostered the establishment of about 20 
new chemical enterprises, some of 
which got official financial support. 
They include the carbide plant, facili- 
ties to make polyester fiber, a sewage 
conversion plant to turn out fertilizers, 
and laboratories for making Salk vac- 
cine, part of which is exported. 

Under construction is a 3,000- 
tons/year formaldehyde plant—using 
imported methanol, but later expected 
methanol made at the Haifa 
refinery—and units for production of 
polyurethane and pharmaceuticals. 

Current expansions will hike pro- 
duction of hydrogen peroxide, syn- 
thetic fibers and polypropylene yarns. 
Well along in planning are plants to 
make antibiotics and dodecyl benzene. 

Petrochemical View: Development 
of a petrochemical industry is ex- 
pected to require investment of about 


also makes am- 


to use 


$13 million in the next two or three 
years. A government study committee 
suggests the establishment of plants to 
turn out 6,000 tons/year of polyprop- 
ylene, 12,000 tons/year of ethylene 
and a variety of alcohols. Other com- 
modities Israel wants to make include 
polyvinyl chloride and polyethylene. 

Basic chemical raw materials in Is- 
rael include salt near the Dead Sea, 
phosphates from the Negev Desert, 


copper in the Timna region, a3 well as 
clay, gypsum, oil, limestone and sand. 
There is no shortage of water for in- 
dustry in the chemical centets. 

The nation got a big surprise in ’5¥ 
when natural gas was discovered in 
the Zohar region of the Judean Desert. 
Five existing wells bring in most of 
this; three local companies are nego- 
tiating to join forces with four US. 
groups for further exploration. 

Investment Promotion: The new in- 
vestment promotion program—utiliz- 
ing offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Dallas and Los Angeles—is expected 
to more than double the annual rate 
of American participation in Israeli 
enterprises. This would raise it from 
the present annual rate of $26 million 
to over $50 million “during the next 
two or three years,” the government 
hopes. American capital investments 
already total an estimated $130 mil- 
lion. Most recent development: the 
American Israeli Paper Mill, Israel's 
first major U.S.-backed enterprise, 
will double its annual capacity from 
17,000 to 40,000 tons/year of paper 

Problems: But despite all this activ 
ity, Israel has many problems. A majo! 
one is transportation. Israel’s only link 
with the Far East is by way of the 
port of Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
yet no adequate transit—aside from 
government-subsidized trucking—has 
been set up to carry goods between 
there and Mediterranean ports. 

Meanwhile Egypt’s marine blockade 
at Suez appears to be continuing with- 
out letup, prohibiting passage of Is- 
raeli cargo through the canal. The 
Arab nations’ worldwide boycott 
of Israeli products continues to 
harass the nation, and because of this, 
companies that do invest in Israel are 
those with little or no interest in the 
Arab world, or else have undisclosed 
Israeli investments. A few companies 
are maintaining world business while 
openly investing in Israel. 

In all, Israel has shown heartening 
progress in its chemical development, 
sees such gambits as the Trans-Israel 
pipeline and its international agree- 
ment as means of beating the Suez 
blockade and the boycott. With this 
determined desire to open new doors 
for its businessmen the Israeli govern- 
ment hopes in a number of years to 
develop large markets, especially for 
chemical producers who will invest 
within its borders. 
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EMULPHOR: 


NONIONIC EMULSIFIERS 


These specialty surfactants, singly or in combination, have 
provided the solution to many an emulsification problem. 


The Emulphor nonionic emulsifiers, considered as a group, 
facilitate (and often are ine key to) the manufacture and or 
finishing of many products, particularly leather, textiles, 
paper, and polymers; they also improve the performance of 
many products of the coatings, compounding, and agricultural 
chemicals industries; they add sales appeal as well to cos- 
metic and toiletry preparations. 


EMULPHOR VN-4 
is an oil-soluble liquid that tends to form stable W/0 and 
fast-breaking 0/W emulsions. It is particularly valuable 
in the pesticide industry as a component of dormant and 
summer spray oils and in leather processing for degreas- 
ing pickled skins. 


EMULPHOR EL-719 

features low toxicity, so much so that it is used to emul- 
sify pharmaceutical materials. On the other hand, in ure- 
thane foam manufacture, this liquid emulsifier promotes 
the formation of uniform bubbles. As a post stabilizer for 
pigmented latex systems, it inhibits “‘prefloc.” 


EMULPHOR EL-620 

also a liquid, is a good all-around emulsifier that has es- 
sentially the same properties and applications as its 
homolog, Emulphor EL-719. However, it differs in hydro- 
phobic-hydrophilic balance and also in that it is anhydrous, 


EMULPHOR ON-870 

is stable to strong acids and alkalis and is therefore used 
in acid degreasing of wool. It is outstanding as an emulsi- 
fier of waxes. It is also valuable in emulsion polymerization 
and in post stabilization of latices. 


To learn more about the Emulphor nonionic emulsifiers: Write 
today for free literature, samples, and technical assistance. 
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ANTARA “CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION OF 


ge | GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET « NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York © Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte 


¢ Chattanooga * Chicago 


Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Emulphor nonionic emulsifiers manufactured by General Aniline & Film Corp. are sold outside the U.S., by distributors all over the world, under the trademark ‘‘Mulgofen.”® 
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Eastman hasa 
better method 


Gota production problem? 
Does it involve the manu- 
facture of a compound 
that’s not generally avail- 
able in the quantity or pu- 
rity you require? Then con- 
sider this. We are equipped 
for and experienced in 
synthesis on a custom basis 
for quantities in the larger- 
than-laboratory-but-less- 
than-tankcar range. For in- 
formation about this serv- 
ice, Or a quotation, write 
Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
is a division of 
EASTMAN Kopak COMPANY 








ADMINISTRATION 


Radiation Shutdown 


Radiation hazard—this time in ura- 
nium mines — is in the news this 
week. Twelve uranium mines in 
Colorado have been ordered to halt 
operations because their radioactive 
concentration averages 50 _ times 
above accepted safe working levels. 
Authorities there have no idea how 
many more will be shut down in the 
near future. 

Chief of the Colorado Public 
Health Dept.’s occupational health 
section, P. W. Jacoe, says that some 
1,500 men are working in the affect- 
ed mines. In most cases, according 
to Jacoe, radiation levels can be kept 
at permissible levels through proper 
mine ventilation. Some mines, how- 
ever, cannot be ventilated economi- 
cally. 

More than half of Colorado’s 400 
uranium mines operate under con- 
ditions that don’t meet recommenda- 
tions, says Jacoe, but he says it would 
“be impossible” to close them. Sev- 
eral private groups are attacking the 
permissible level as being at least three 
times too high. 


LABOR 


Potash Vote: In a crucial election 
in the potash fields near Carlsbad, 
N.M., the Stone & Allied Workers 
Union (AFL-CIO) defeated the in- 
cumbent Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers at International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.’s works. 

The stoneworkers, in a National 
Labor Relations Board election, won 
277-160, now have clinched a power- 
ful position as a bargainer for em- 
ployees at all production units in the 
Carlsbad basin—where contracts ex- 
pired May 31. 

The storeworkers are members of a 
four-union group that has, for the first 
time, set up bargaining arrangements 
with companies in the area. 

« 

Du Pont Liberalizes: Du Pont has 
liberalized its disability wage and 
group accident and health insurance 
plans. Major change is elimination 
of a two-day waiting period before 
payments start under the disability 
wage plan. Also under the new plan 
duration of benefits is extended to as 
long as six months. Du Pont pays 
the entire cost of that plan. The 
group accident and health insurance 


benefits have been extended from 13 
to 26 weeks, with payments begin- 
ning after the first week of disability. 
In addition, on-job, lost-time injury 
benefits have been broadened to pro- 
vide full pay for up to six months, 
an increase of three months over 
prior practice. 


KEY CHANGES 


William S. Vaughn to president, 
Albert K. Chapman to vice-chairman 
of the board, M. Wren Gabel to gen- 
eral manager, James E. McGhee and 
Edward P. Curtis to executive com- 
mittee, Eastman Kodak Co. (Roch- 
ester, N.Y.). 


Arthur T. Safford to corporate di- 
rector, marketing, and Angus J. Gard- 
ner to vice-president, marketing, of 
the Packaging Division, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. (New York). 


Robert B. Clark to president, 
Warner-Chilcott Division, Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. (Morris 
Plains, N.J.). 


Graham J. Morgan to president 
and Wesley M. Dixon to board of 
directors, United States Gypsum Co. 
(Chicago). 


John L. Ellis to vice-president, 
Chromalloy Corp. (Yonkers, N.Y.). 


Ernest E. McClung to vice-presi- 
dent, Van Straaten Chemical Co. 
(Chicago). 


John W. Green to vice-president, 
domestic sales, Texaco, Inc. (New 
York). 


Benton R. Cancell, T. Marcus Me- 
Clellan, Jr. and W. Irving Osborne, 
Jr., to board of directors, and Philip 
B. Duffy and John A. McDermott 
to vice-presidents, all of parent com- 
pany; and William E. Caldwell to 
senior vice-president, Cornell Paper- 
board Products Co. division, St. Regis 
Paper Co. (New York). 


Thomas A. Claiborne to vice-presi- 
dent, Tenn-Tex Alloy & Chemical 
Corp., subsidiary of Tennessee Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Corp. (Nashville). 


Louis D. Scott to director of Acri- 
lan manufacturing, The Chemstrand 
Corp. (Decatur, Ala.). 


William J. Ashe to vice-president, 
Witco Chemical Co., Inc. (New York). 
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TASK- 
DESIGNED 


Task-Designed seamless Crown Spra-Tainers* bring both 
attractive appearance and top performance to the boom- 
ing aerosol paint market. Crown aerosols are available in 
sizes from 6 to 16 ounces. You can count on Crown, the 
pioneer and largest producer of aerosol cans, for out- 


1iT 


Crown 
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for cans . crowns « closures . machinery 


standing lithography, dependable quality, and greatly 
increased facilities Task-Designed to serve you better. 


Take advantage of Crown’s many years of widely varied 


experience in the aerosol field. We will be glad to send you 
further information. 


*Only Crown manufactures both fabri- 
cated and seamless aerosol containers, 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC., 9300 Ashton Rd., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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emulsification 


Testing a cutting oil emulsion made with an Atlas emulsifier. 


Atlas surfactants help make cutting oil emulsions stable... materially 
cutting operation, reducing friction and prolonging the life of tools. 


experience at your disposal. For a starter, write 
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improving lubricity, speeding the 


Atlas puts a lot of technological — =POWDER COMPANY 
Dept. HG for more information. Wilmington 99, Delaware 





The Benzol Products Company is familiar with these ALKYL BROMIDES 
in all their aspects. For more complete information on these products & other 
“Custom Manufacturing” variations, may we suggest you contact us. 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY | 


237 SOUTH STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J 





Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 
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See page 138 — 1960 Chemical Materials Catalog — See page 66— 1960 Buyers Guide Issue 
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A ki Ey S anp DISTRIBUTION 


Oronite’s Stevenson: Personal touch pays off in developing overseas markets for isophthalic acid. 


Whirlwind Tour Wins Overseas Buyers 


This week Oronite Chemical Co. 
is sifting orders and evaluating in- 
quiries from brand-new isophthalic 
acid customers in Europe. The in- 
creased sales activity is a result of the 
first concerted marketing development 
effort by Oronite to win sizable new 
markets for isophthalic in Western 
Europe. 

To CPI marketing management, 
Oronite’s overseas push points up the 
significance of an evident, yet often- 
neglected fact: American know-how 
can be used to open markets in 
Europe in the same way as in the U.S. 

Going Native: For some sales man- 
agers, such a thought may come as 
something of a surprise. Many U.S. 
companies marketing products in 
Europe have been advised repeatedly 
to “go native” with their sales meth- 
ods—adapt them to local customs 
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and mode of living to avoid creating 
ill-will. And a large number of inter- 
national business consultants and 
CPI firms that sell overseas agree. 

But completely abandoning efficient 
(although at times overzealous) U.S. 
sales techniques is not the answer, 
say other observers of the interna- 
tional business scene. It’s granted 
that some American selling methods 
must be modified, such as advertising 
and sales promotion. But overseas 
market development activities can be 
virtually the same as those used in 
the U.S.—without antagonizing po- 
tential European customers, point out 
some marketing men. 

Oronite’s success in using Ameri- 
can-style market development tech- 
niques in Europe underscores the 
significance of this view. It seems 
advisable for CPI marketing men to 


pause before tossing out tried-and- 
true American selling methods in 
favor of presumably “less offensive” 
or “softer sell” techniques in over- 
seas selling. 

Ready to Sell: In Oronite’s case, 
until the firm’s recent overseas sales 
push, it had confined its isophthalic 
sales effort in Europe to distributing 
samples to plastics and surface coat- 
ing producers. (Isophthalic acid is an 
organic intermediate that competes 
against phthalic anhydride, is used 
in polyester and alkyd resins.) 

The sampling program was han- 
dled by California Chemical Inter- 
national (CCI), which is responsible 
for all of Oronite’s foreign sales 
(both organizations are subsidiaries 
of Standard Oil Co. of California). 
In Europe, CCI is headquartered in 
Geneva, has four representatives han- 
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Question: 


Rubber goods manufactur- 
ers: Are you sometimes faced 
with excessive “flash lines” 
in your rubber curing opera- 
tions? 


Answer: 


Then you may find profit in 
turning to Neville for help. 
Neville manufactures an ex- 
tensive line of hydrocarbon 
resins specifically designed to 
overcome poor knitting and 
heavy “‘flash lines” while im- 
parting excellent properties 
to finished products. Many 
rubber compounders have 
found they enjoy higher ten- 
sile strength, better elonga- 
tion and improved pigment 
dispersion. With no obliga- 
tion to you, a Neville Tech- 
nical Representative will be 
happy to suggest a resin to 
solve your individual prob- 
lem. Write to us. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 





SALES 


dling Oronite sales through 14 dis- 
tributors and hundreds of 
brokers. 


local 


As a result of the sampling pro- 
gram, CCI staffers discovered there 
was strong interest in isophthalic acid 
among European surface coatings 
and plastics producers. A major rea- 
son for the interest: isophthalic prices 
in Europe were somewhat below 
phthalic anhydride tabs, often by sev- 
eral cents per pound. Isophthalic 
looked inviting because of the con- 
tinuing phthalic shortage in Europe. 

But sales did not match the in- 
terest. Reason: European manufac- 
turers didn’t know enough about iso- 
phthalic, often were disappointed 
when they tried to use it as a substi- 
tute for phthalic anhydride without 
making process changes. Their com- 
ment on isophthalic acid: “We can’t 
use it, it just doesn’t work.” 

Moreover, few manufacturers felt 
they could spare the manpower or 
capital to experiment with isophthalic, 
determine proper process conditions. 

Needed—Expert Help: What was 
needed, reasoned CCI, was expert 
help for European producers, includ- 
ing instruction on the basic chem- 
istry of isophthalic in coatings and 
plastics formulations, data on process 
economics, potential markets and 
uses for isophthalic-based products. 

When T. M. Welton, Oronite’s vice- 
president for marketing, heard these 
findings he decided to send an Oro- 
nite isophthalic expert on a whirlwind 
market development campaign to 
give European manufacturers the 
kind of technical information they 
wanted and needed. Welton’s choice: 
Robert Stevenson, product specialist 
on isophthalic. The plan: send Ste- 
venson on a one-month tour of key 
European industrial centers to pro- 
vide on-the-spot schooling in the 
basics of isophthalic acid use. 

In one month Stevenson worked 
his way through England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
He made major presentations before 
the Society of the Chemical Industry 
and the Oil Color Chemists’ Assn. 
(London), and other technical groups 
in Oslo, Gothenburg (Godteburg), Co- 
penhagen. In these discussions, Ste- 
venson’s audiences were made up 
both of industry and academic peo- 
ple. 

In his discussions with the 32 com- 


panies he visited during the 29-day 
tour, Stevenson was often questioned 
for hours at a time, sometimes by 
groups of as many as four or five 
technical men. 

He told CHEMICAL WEEK, “I’ve 
never been through such intensive 
questioning by people who knew 
what they were talking about and 
exactly what they were after.” 

Main subjects discussed: basic 
chemistry and technology of using 
isophthalic acid, process economics, 
end-product properties. 

U.S.-Style Pitch: Throughout his 
presentations, Stevenson used color 
slides, laboratory samples of products 
and models whenever he felt they 
helped his presentation. 

According to Stevenson, most of 
the 400 technical and management 
men he talked with were impressed 
with American market development 
methods, told him they had rarely 
come up against them before. 

Stevenson also points out: “We got 
a lot more done through our personal 
contacts than we possibly could have 
accomplished through months of 
mailings.” 

As a result of Stevenson’s tour, 
Oronite is counting heavily on a siz- 
able boost in °60 isophthalic sales to 
European alkyd and polyester resin 
producers. And Oronite management 
is hopeful his visit has paved the 
way for isophthalic to move more 
rapidly into markets where phthalic 
anhydride does not compete, such as 
films, fibers and foams. 

One question yet to be answered 
by Oronite is the matter of technical 
service. At first, U.S.-based special- 
ists will travel abroad to help cus- 
tomers with their problems. It’s con- 
ceivable, though, that the company 
might set up a staff of isophthalic 
technical specialists in Europe to do 
this job. 

Prospects: Oronite Chemical Co.’s 
°59 sales volume of $75 million, up 
some $12 million from ’58, reflects, 
in part, the spurt in isophthalic sales 
in the U.S. last year. Oronite man- 
agement is looking for a comparable 
jump again this year, as isophthalic 
goes after a share of the burgeoning 
European plastics industry. If it turns 
out this way, much credit must go to 
Oronite’s U.S.-style market develop- 
ment program. Apparently, European 
management men like American mis- 
sionary selling. 
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You Can Solve thesé problems with our 
Esso Solvents noted for superior odor 
and high abs Delivered fresh and 
uncontamina ted from modern, a 
pinay y located terminals _ArX< 

















Included among oyr many solvent services, 
we have an Odor Panel of experte in each 
Esso refinery and research establish- 

ment. Every group is dedicated to the 


continuing improvement program for 
Esso Solvents.) 











7 If you need help with your production 

difficulties, contact your nearest Esso 

FE office. And tell ‘em Nosey sent’ you! 
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In Industry after Industry..." 
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PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


ESSO STANDARD, 


Division of Humble Oil &Refining Company, 
15 West 5ist Street, New York 19, New York 
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DATA DIGEST 

e Handling Isocyanates: New, 15- 
page brochure (C-3) explains best 
methods of storing and handling iso- 
cyanates. Subjects treated: unloading 
tank cars and trucks, handling drums, 
constructing and maintaining storage 
and transfer systems and _ recom- 
mended safety equipment and _ pro- 
cedures. National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical Corp. (New York). 

© Industrial Proteins: Thirty-four 
page booklet describes the properties, 
processing and uses of two types of 
zeins (proteins derived from corn). 
Typical applications: printing inks, 
protective and decorative coatings, 
self-polishing floor finishes, pharma- 
ceutical tablet components and coat- 
ings, and release coatings. Also in- 
cluded is extensive data on _ the 
materials’ solubility, compatibility 
and preparative methods. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. (717 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22 

e Chemical Statistics Handbook: 
Fifth edition of the 521-page chemi- 
cal_ statistics handbook for °54 
through °58 has been released. Data 
covers sales and production figures 
for thousands of chemical com- 
modities, import-export statistics, em- 
ployment and wage facts, price 
information and corporate data 
Price: $3. Annual supplements will be 
published. Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn. (1825 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C.). 

e Manganese Deposits: Report de- 
scribes location, ownership and char- 
acteristics of California manganese 
deposits. More than 750 known de- 
posits are detailed (257 have some 
commercial importance). Other data 
(all presented by counties): results of 
metallurgical tests on ore samples, 
along with flowsheets and summaries 
of ore-handling practices at active 
mines. “Reconnaissance of California 
Manganese Deposits,” Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

e Handling Hydrocarbons: New, 
36-page booklet outlines shipping and 
handling techniques for butadiene, 
normal butylenes and _ isobutylene. 
Text and illustrations provide com- 
plete information on capacities, load- 
ing and unloading techniques, and 
precautions for shipping in cylinders, 
tank cars, trucks and barges. Petro- 
Tex Chemical Corp. (Houston, Tex.). 
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Rest AR Ce 


Patentee Profiles Aid Shell Recruiting 


Determining the characteristics of 
a successful researcher—and spotting 
these in job candidates—is a matter 
of growing concern to research man- 
agement. On the theory that “in- 
ventiveness” might be a useful cri- 
terion, Shell Development recently 
probed the records of 744 patent 
holders on its staff. One key finding 
—that the Ph.D. in his 30s is most 
likely to come up with patentable 
ideas—is little more than a generality 
and leaves out a great number of 
influential factors, But it is a pioneer- 
ing job that hints of what might be 
discovered. 

Arthur Bakalar, director of Shell’s 
patent division, admits the study is 
only a step toward a distant goal. 
But he is convinced that the recruit- 
ing of useful researchers can be made 
easier through studies along the lines 
of his company’s. 

In addition to some generalities 
about the “most likely to patent” 
type of man, the study turned up 
some support for some old axioms 
about inventiveness, demolished some 
others. Shell’s work indicates that a 
man’s ability to produce a host of 
patentable ideas is little influenced 
by working facilities or organizations. 

But it pretty well disproves that 
extra education kills off, or sub- 
merges, the inventive spark. 

In the Shell study, at least, the 
percentage of all inventors making 
more than one invention increased 
with educational level. The number 
of inventive acts (each inclusion of 
an inventor’s name on a patent is 
treated as a single inventive act) was 
more than twice as high for Ph.D.s, 
compared with that of other educa- 
tional levels. 

Personality Split: Says Bakalar, 
“Our study shows that prolific in- 
ventors run to two extremes: a group 
that likes teamwork and _ produces 
larger numbers of joint patents, and 
‘lone wolves’ whose names appear 
most frequently on sole patents. This 
distinction can be applied only in a 
general way since members of each 
camp have many traits in common.” 

Highly productive individuals in 
the latter group—Bakalar calls them 
“natural” inventors — are apparently 
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independent of research facilities, 
sometimes work only at their desks. 
They tend to get application patents on 
easily visualized subjects, produce 
patents with little or no stimulus 
arising from work assignments. 

“They follow hunches, are intensely 
curious,” observes Bakalar. “When 
moved up into administrative posts 
they sometimes neglect their new 
duties to follow natural curiosity. 
Sometimes they maintain balance be- 
tween day-to-day administrative tasks 
and their technical work.’ Either 
way they have a strong infiuence on 
the people associated with them, he 
says. They can create ‘sparks,’ stimu- 
lating others to do better research, 
but are often impatient with people 
who don’t grasp new ideas quickly. 

As a general rule, however, “en- 
vironmental” inventors—those whose 
environment is important to creativity 
—make better research administra- 
tors, Bakalar feels. 


Premium on Youth: Shell Develop- 
ment’s study also shows that patent 
productivity drops off as inventors 
grow older, often because of job 
changes that put successful research- 
ers into supervisory roles. With men 
holding no academic degrees, the 
case is slightly different. They start 
being productive at an earlier age 
than do Ph.D.s, for example, since 
they are already at work when the 
latter are still in school. Also, their 
productivity declines at a slower rate 
than that of Ph.D.s, possibly because 
they climb more slowly to super- 
visory levels. Other reasons may be 
continuing drive to improve their eco- 
nomic status, ego-compensation to 
establish equality with degree hold- 
ers, and fewer administrative duties. 

Room for the Individual: One rea- 
son why Ph.D.s produce more joint 
patents and a higher number of in- 
dividual patents than do _ personnel 
with lower academic degrees is that 


Shell Development's Bakalar spots two types of prolific inventors. 
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IN YOUR IMPROVED PRODUCTS... 


Jefferson Ethylene Glycol and Diethylene Glycol 
attend a flight servicing 


Not a drop of ethylene glycol or diethylene glycol 
in sight. But these versatile glycols are anonymously 
working all around to make this a safe and pleasant 
flight. De-icing fluids for aircraft and runways, anti- 
freeze in supply trucks, hydraulic fluids in aircraft and 
trucks . plastic panelling in aircraft, plastic food 
trays and insulated food warmers are all practical 
applications for glycols. 

Ethylene glycol and diethylene glycol are char- 


Ethylene and Propylene Oxides, Glycols, Dichlorides, Carbonates 
SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents » Ethanolamines « Morpholine 
N-Alkyl Morpholines + Polyethylene and Polypropylene Glycols 
Piperazine * Piperazine Salts « Nonyl Phenol « Caustic Soda 


HOUSTON »* NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND © CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES 


acterized by their water solubility, hygroscopicity, mod- 
erate viscosity, freezing point depression on water, and 
non-corrosiveness. As one of the three leading pro- 
ducers of these glycols, Jefferson can meet all your 
requirements for quality, quantity and service. For 
prompt deliveries, from 55-gallon lined drums to 
barge shipments, or for specific information . . . con- 
tact Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker 
Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


JEFFERSON 
CHEMICALS 
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**Our data disprove the common myth that the 
large corporation swallows up lone inventors.”’ 


Ph.D.s are frequently in charge of 
projects and personnel that originate 
patents. But further investigation by 
Shell shows that even without the 
boost by virtue of being project 
leaders, Ph.D.s are more prolific. 

His data, says Bakalar, also dis- 
proves the common myth that the 
large corporation research group 
swallows up the individual inventor. 
About 40% of total U.S. patents are 
held by individuals, 54% by domestic 
corporations and 6% by foreign cor- 
porations. Nearly half of Shell's pat- 
ents were obtained by sole inventors. 
This is somewhat higher than the na- 
tional average, indicating that cor- 
porate research activity isn’t wholly 
dependent on team research and 
doesn’t stifle individuality. (A Bell 
Telephone Laboratories study cover- 
ing a 25-year span discloses that 
76.6% of its patents were obtained 
by sole inventors.) 

Less than 10% of the Shell pat- 
entees—about 5% of the research 
staff—produce more than 50% of the 
patents. This correlates well with 
earlier findings by Bell Lab that 
about 4% of its researchers obtained 
some 50% of the patents. 

What’s It Worth: Bakalar hopes 
that similar studies will be conducted 
by other companies in chemical and 
petroleum industries to see whether 
the pattern found in his study is 
representative of scientific groups as 
a whole. Such studies, Bakalar be- 
lieves, could establish a broad sta- 
tistical base, which social scientists 
could use as reference. 

Individuals would be studied for 
work ; habits and assignments in the 
hope that a proper screen could be 
developed for prospective employees. 
Today, he points out, recruiters fill 
an opening primarily on the basis 
of academic background. With proper 
data from social scientists, candidates 
could be chosen who fit both the 
scientific and environmental require- 
ments of a given job. 

Other benefits — on a _ national 
scale — could be proper utilization 
of scientists on a scale hitherto im- 
possible. 

Matter of Degree: A nationwide 
CHEMICAL WEEK survey of leading 
CPI inventors adds to the conclusion 
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that they frequently hold the Ph.D. 
degree. Whether inventiveness is the 
best criterion in identifying the most 
valuable researcher is, however, still 
open to argument, and for many 
reasons. For example, individual out- 
standing inventors with Ph.D. de- 
grees were found at these companies: 
Union Oil (98 patents in refining 
process and apparatus); a Western 
oil company (nearly 150, all in the 
general field of organic chemistry); 
Esso. Research and_ Engineering 
(more than 100); Allied Chemical 
(sole inventor on 21 patents in the 
past nine years); Standard Oil (Indi- 
ana), which, with its affiliates, was 
granted 214 U.S. patents in °59, a 
new record for the company. 

On the other hand, holders of les- 
ser degrees also turn up as prolific 
inventors. A chemical engineer at 
Esso Research and Engineering re- 
cently received his 200th patent, a 
record in the company’s 40-year 
history. Another outstanding Esso 
chemist (M.S.) has received 109 
patents. 

While patents are protection for the 
inventor, they are also publications 
of important scientific knowledge. But 
they’re not considered infallible guides 
in sizing up a man’s value to his 
company. 

Standard Oil (Indiana) points out 
that its prolific inventors, besides pos- 
sessing an indefinable quality called 
“creative ability,” all have (or “tend 
to have”) a combination of both in- 
tensive training and unusual oppor- 
tunities. They have received an aver- 
age of seven years of university train- 
ing and have been working in rapidly 
growing fields of technology. 

Unusual creative ability cannot be 
easily correlated with family back- 
ground, personal habits, or any par- 
ticular scientific discipline, says the 
firm. Among the top graduates em- 
ployed by Standard each year only 
a few possess this quality. Through 
the years 5% of the professional 
research staff have made more than 
90% of the inventions. 

The infrequent inventor is never- 
theless important, partly because he 
specializes in quality. Six of the 10 
most commercially successful inven- 
tions patented during the company’s 


history were by infrequent inventors. 
Because of this experience, it is 
Standard’s policy to encourage the 
whole staff to invent. Through a 
group of patent advisors, careful at- 
tention is given to all ideas submitted. 

Who Gets the Credit? Spencer 
Chemical feels that names on patents 
aren’t necessarily significant in weigh- 
ing the value of research personnel. 
In most cases several men have 
figured prominently in specific pat- 
ents and the firm considers it “grossly 
unfair” to single out any one man 
for full credit. Abbott Laboratories 
has a similar policy, although a 
spokesman for that firm says the 
“individual who was responsible for 
more Abbott patents than anyone 
else is our retired chairman, Dr. 
Ernest Volwiler.” 

Ethyl Corp. has several staffers 
who have 25 or more patents, but 
is also reluctant to discuss individ- 
uals. 

Any future statistical attempts to 
evaluate the intangible trait of creativ- 
ity are sure to arouse controversy. 
One thing is reasonably sure, how- 
ever: Shell’s study won’t be the last 
of these attempts. As the need for 
progressively higher quality in re- 
search staffs grows more stringent, 
screening techniques for staff candi- 
dates are expected to grow propor- 
tionately more refined and rigorous. 
Their evolution will probably depend 
on increasingly intense inspection of 
what makes the outstanding man tick. 


Mystery Polymers 


Discovery of a new field of poly- 
mer chemistry showing “equal possi- 
bilities to the introduction of silicones” 
is claimed by Artrite Resins Ltd. 
(Camberley, Surrey, England). 

The new polymers are stable to 600 
C and new resin products withstand- 
ing 1000 C have been made from 
them, according to George Ader, a 
director of the company. 

Ader won’t describe the chemistry 
of the compounds. Trade sources, 
however, say the polymers are based 
on phosphorus and boron. Part of the 
secrecy surrounding the products is 
because they were developed under 
defense contracts. Applications would 
include missiles, high-speed aircraft, 
and even domestic cooking utensils, 
says Ader. 

Molding characteristics of the new 
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RESEARCH 


polymers are said to be similar to 
those of phenolic resins. They feature 
high thermal strength and shock resist- 
ance. 

A typical compound was rated at 
23,500 Ibs./sq. in. at 700 C on a punch 
shear test. The materials are “more 
like ceramics than plastics but use the 
same preparative processes as normal 
plastics” says Ader, “and their tough- 
ness is greater than that of ceramics.” 


EXPANSION 


e The Chemstrand Corp.’s engi- 
neering and development offices will 
be consolidated at Decatur, Ala., in 
facilities that have been vacated by 
the Chemstrand research center’s move 
to North Carolina. About 100 staf- 
fers now based at the firm’s nylon 
plant at Pensacola, Fla., will make 
the move to Decatur. Personnel as- 
signed to the firm’s new nylon de- 
velopment center at Pensacola will 
not be affected. 

e Barber-Colman Co. (Rockford, 
Ill.) has established a new gas chro- 
matography research center at Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

e A new branch office of Weyer- 
haeuser Co.’s (Tacoma, Wash.) re- 
search division has been set up in 
Seattle. 

e Standard Steel Corp. (Los 
Angeles) has established a research 
anc development department to work 
in the field of cryogenics. 

e Construction of the second ma- 
jor expansion of the two-year-old 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) research 
center in Warrensville Heights has 
started. 

e Celanese is expanding its re- 
search and development laboratory 
and office building at Clarkwood, 
Tex. 

e Dow plans a $400,000 custom- 
er service lab for die-casting mag- 
nesium at Midland, Mich. 

e Ford Motor Co.’s (Dearborn, 
Mich.) scientific laboratory (part of 
the engineering and research staff) 
will increase personnel by more than 
one-half by mid-’61 in fundamental 
research in the fields of physics, chem- 
istry, metallurgy and _ electronics. 
Henry Ford II told stockholders re- 
cently that the lab’s budget has been 


“guaranteed” for the next five years, ° 


assuring “continuity of the labora- 
tory’s operations without regard for 
business fluctuations.” 


PRODUCTS 


Arsenic Spotter: A stable reagent 
grade of silver diethyldithiocarbamate 
is now being offered by Fisher Scien- 
tific Co. (Pittsburgh) for simple quan- 
titative determination of arsenic by 
colorimetry. It’s called Fisher Reagent 
S-666, is priced at $3.25/5 grams or 
$10.45/25 g. 

e 

Added Tracers: Nuclear-Chicago 
Cprp. (Des Plaines, Ill.) has added 
these new labeled compounds to its 
offerings: nicotinic acid (carboxyl-C- 
14), nicotinamide (carbonyl-C-14) and 
phenanthrene-9-C-14. 

e 

Biochemical Entries: Schwarz Bio- 
Research, Inc. (Mt. Vernon, N.Y.) 
is now offering four new biochemi- 
cals, including tritiated L-histidine, 
which is said to be the first pure 
tritiated L-amino acid offered com- 
mercially. The other three entries are 
adenosine 3’:5’-cyclic phosphate, a 
coenzyme in phosphorylation; and 
guanosine 5’-diphosphate and -tri- 
phosphate, both of interest in the 
synthesis of nucleic and ribonucleic 
acids. 

* 

Molecule Separator: Pharmacia 
Laboratories Inc. (501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17) is offering a new ma- 
terial to extend the useful range of its 
gel filtration technique for separating 
molecules of different sizes. The new 
offering, Sephadex G-75, can be used 
to separate substances with molecular 
weights of 30,000-50,000. The older 
G-25 and G-50 compounds are used 
to fractionate substances with molecu- 
jar weights up to about 8,000. The 
new material’s price: $40/500 grams. 


LITERATURE 


e “Properties of High-Tempera- 
ture Ceramics and Cermets—Elastic- 
ity and Density at Room Tempera- 
ture,” by S. M. Lang, National Bu- 
reau of Standards Monograph No. 6 
(45 pages, 20¢), can be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

e Third Edition of “Industrial 
Minerals and Rocks,” 934 pages, is 
offered by the American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers, 29 West 39th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. Price: $12. 
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RIPOLYPHGS | 
with an analysis ec AS 
that backs up performance promise! 


Two BENEFITS are yours in this most modern grade of fee 
“Tripoly.’’ A special pre-mixing operation “locks in” Top detergent quality oe every granule ror 


the phosphoric acid to prevent losses in the calcining AA QUALITY 


process. The result is an extra-high phosphate analysis. 

A carefully controlled spray-drying and calcining cycle SODIUM 

has been designed to make Tripoly that handles easily 

and blends into packaged detergent products especially TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
well. Compare AA Quality Sodium Tripolyphosphate 

with the material you currently use. AA QUALITY SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
AA QUALITY TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
AA QUALITY TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 

AA QUALITY DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


Samples from our new production are waiting your 
inspection. Why not write or call? 


Chemical Division 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


100 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








The rate of obsolescence being what it is, 
profitability for many chemical specialties 
... particularly pharmaceuticals . . . de- 
pends upon the marketer's ability to get 
there fast and first! 


That’s where Penick’s Confidential Devel- 
opment and Production makes its strong 
contribution. We can quickly put at your 
service well-equipped, versatile chemical 
processing plants. Our team of experi- 
enced research and production people be- 
comes a part of your own organization, 
ready to go to work for you right now. 


We provide valuable assistance in process 
engineering, vital in stepping up to com- 
mercial volume without costly delays. 
There is little or no time lag for plant con- 
struction or modification (and no plant 
investment, either! ). Risks of product obso- 
lescence are minimized. 


When you anticipate the need for produc- 
tion assistance, call on Penick early. Your 
inquiry will be handled at the top execu- 


kK Ck tive level, in utmost confidence. 


Product Development Department 
S$. 8. PENICK & COMPANY + 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 + 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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A new freezing technique to desalt water last week joined the 
group of processes bidding for selection by the Office of Saline Water for 
the fifth U.S. water desalting demonstration project. The newcomer was 
developed jointly by Scientific Design Co. and Struthers Wells Corp. (War- 
ren, Pa.) under OSW sponsorship. 





Key to the new method: controlled crystallization of sea water, 
which produces much larger ice crystals than are obtained by other freez- 
ing techniques. The large crystals greatly simplify the separation of ice 
from brine and the washing operation that follows. The tricky crystal- 
growing operation is controlled by the refrigeration effect produced by the 
evaporation of a hydrocarbon solvent in direct contact with the sea water. 


In contrast, other freezing processes in contention employ flash 
freezing, which yields tiny, hard-to-separate crystals. Carrier Corp. (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.) provides cooling of the brine by flash evaporization of a por- 
tion of the water; the Cornell process being developed by Blaw-Knox 
flashes a hydrocarbon refrigerant in contact with the brine. 


Two other freezing methods under study in this country: Israel’s 
Zarchin route, being commercialized by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Dec. 19, ’59), and Battelle Memorial Institute’s 
zone-freezing process. 


A small pilot plant at Warren, Pa., has been operated for at 
least six months. SD plans to engineer a larger pilot unit to be built 
when OSW appropriates additional funds. U.S. Senate bill S. 3557 is 
expected to increase the funds for OSW demonstration plants and research 
programs. 

e 

Water desalting techniques are being studied by pulpers as a way 
to treat sulfite mill wastes. The Sulfite Pulp Manufacturers’ Research 
League (Appleton, Wis.) is investigating methods capable of handling 
at least 250,000 gal./day of pulping waste. Their special interests: evapo- 
ration, freezing, electrodialysis. The latter is considered a potential way 
to recover chemicals to be reused in pulping, as well as for purifying mill 
effluents. The league is also researching high-pressure oxidation, hydro- 
genation and sulfonation of lignin and wood sugars (CW, March 12, 
p. 41), seeking uses for waste products. 





Du Pont is hot on the trail of a new corrosion inhibitor for aero- 
sol containers but isn’t ready to give full details. Shelf-life of some aero- 
sols—e.g., shampoos and pharmaceuticals—is often curtailed by corrosion 
formerly believed to stem from hydrolysis of the propellant. Du Pont’s 
new theory—on which its inhibitor research is based—is that there’s a 
free-radical reaction between ethyl alcohol and the propellant (e.g., trichlo- 
romonofluoromethane), forming hydrochloric acid. 
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Nitric acid pulping will be piloted at Singmaster & Breyer’s New 
Jersey pilot plant to determine the technical and economic feasibility of the 
installation planned by Napex, Inc., at Grand Junction, Colo. (CW, April 
9, p. 68). Details of the French pulping process haven’t been revealed, but 





it’s believed that improved nitric acid recovery—perhaps the most critical 
economic factor—will be a primary target of S&B’s pilot-plant studies. 
oe 
Fuel cell developers are maintaining their fast pace, have just 
come up with two new fuel systems for direct generation of electricity: 





e Exide Industrial Division of Electric Storage Battery Co. this 
week unveiled a zinc-fueled cell — the first metal-fueled system to bid for 
commercial applications. Exide is currently working jointly with 12 of 
the country’s top materials handling equipment manufacturers, expects to 
perfect a power unit for industrial electric trucks within two to three years 


Advantages of the zinc fuel cell over lead storage batteries 
for equivalent power ratings it would have less than half the weight of 
batteries; trucks could operate continuously for 16-24 hours on one fuel 
charge, whereas storage batteries require recharging after one eight-hou 
shift. 


The zinc fuel consists of metal powder combined with a catalyst 
and pressed into thin-walled tubes. These elements are supported by tubulai 
forms of perforated polyvinyl chloride and woven glass fibers and arranged 
in a circle around a central positive electrode. Oxygen is fed into the 
electrolyte under slight pressure (about 9 psi.), oxidizes the metal to zinc 
oxide to produce the current-generating reaction. Each cell develops 1.5 
volts; over-all efficiency is about 80%. Cells are capable of delivering high 
discharge currents, says Exide, and could be mass-produced at low cost. 
Studies now under way are aimed at developing units tailored to industrial 
truck requirements, also at evaluating replaceable vs. rechargeable fuel ele- 
ments (the oxide can be reconverted into metal by reversing the cell’s 
operation). 


e A fuel cell operating on hydrazine and hydrogen peroxide is 
under development at Britain’s Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd. (Clif- 
ton, Manchester). The company has applied for patents, claims the new 
system is less bulky than the Bacon fuel cell and can operate at lower 
temperature than some others being developed for commercial use. Main 
problem: the high production cost of hydrazine. 

& 

“Anticrystallizing” natural rubber that withstands cold below 
zero for long periods of time, conditions encountered in Arctic uses, has 
been developed at the British Rubber Producers’ Research Assn. laboratory 
near London. J. I. Cunneen and colleagues at the lab produce the change 
with thiolbenzoic acid or sulfur dioxide. Commercially, the process requires 
mixing butadiene sulfone into rubber. Heating the mixture for a few minutes 
liberates sulfur dioxide gas, which in turn produces a “twist” in the rubber 
molecule chains, preventing orientation and stiffening. 
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a white crystalline boron monomer 


you can use as 
a starting material 


for the preparation of countless other borazoles and boron compounds! 


B-TRICHLOROBORAZOLE* is a versatile chemical which offers 
: researchers a host of interesting possibilities such as these: 
TECHNICAL DATA: = BUILDING BLOCK for a variety of boron polymers. 
te eneeeeeseeseseesusuones : = STARTING MATERIAL for other borazoles and other boron compounds, 
— = GELLING AGENT—Vvery effective with mineral oil. 
= CATALYST in a convenient solid form. = COMPLEXING AGENT, 

MELTING POINT ..... .84,5-85.5°C = PERSONAL ... try it for your own particular application. 
nse gl OSSeC/erem. Write or wire today for samples and copy of Tecunicat Data SHEET 1-BN. 

aia ie coe lh * Available in development quantities. 

carbon disulfide, carbon tetra- 


chloride, chlorobenzene, chioro- 
storm, and diethy! ether. 


STABILITY in Presence of Water— UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Or moist air. U. S. Borax Research Corporation ‘ 
tery fe 
UBB Soni on enon in 9h ND OR 


412 CRESCENT WAY, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
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Dr. Ethel Andrus, president, National Assn. 
of Retired Persons: "Why jeopardize a 


movement that's a. . 
people from going on relief?’ 


. venture to keep 


Mail-Order 
Prescriptions Bay J) 


Spark Furor ” 


Organized pharmacists in the U.S. 
are taking up battle against a new 
movement that could capture a siz- 
able amount of prescription drug 
sales—mail-order prescription selling. 
Clearly, outcome of the fight will af- 
fect drugmakers’ existing distribution 
systems. But as long as this situation 
is largely a political tug-of-war be- 
tween powerful groups such as the 
aged, the pharmacist associations and 
the labor unions, drugmakers must 
step carefully. Here’s the up-to-date 
story on one of the hottest problems 
in the drug business. 

Mail-order prescription houses have 
shown strength that could mean 
formidable competition for the neigh- 
borhood pharmacist, considerably 
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change the marketing practices of 
drug houses. Already half a million 
U.S. citizens are members of groups 
strongly urging wider mail-order pre- 
scription filling. 

® One of the biggest mail-order 
operations is the nine months’ old 
nonprofit enterprise run by the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Assn. and 
the Assn. of Retired Persons, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. These groups represent 
400,000 persons over 55 and the com- 
bined NRTA-ARP operation now fills 
about 400 prescriptions daily for 
members. It is operated by eight 
pharmacists, offers discounts of more 
than 25% of regular prices. Vitamins, 
Jaxatives and other proprietary drugs 
are sold, but pharmacists are not op- 
posing this. 

e Also Washington-based, the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union has contracted 
with an outfit called Organization 
Drug Service to supply drugs at dis- 
count to its 80,000 members. ODS 
President Miles Kays tells CHEMICAL 
WEEK he is “contemplating” extend- 
ing the service to other unions. The 
American Pharmaceutical Assn. has 
made ODS one of its principal targets 
in the fight against mail prescriptions. 

e In Chicago the National Epilepsy 
League, which represents approxi- 


mately 40-50,000 of the U.S.’s esti- 
mated 1.5 million epileptics, also aims 
to fill its members’ prescriptions—at 
cost. For this service, NEP members 
pay a yearly $1 fee, out of which 
the league hopes to defray the costs 
of setting up the service. Maurice 
Melford, league director, says it’s too 
early to determine how many NEP 
members would line up for the pro- 
gram. He estimates a 25% saving on 
each prescription filled, that the aver- 
age epileptic needs two prescriptions 
filled monthly. The league furnishes 
only the medications required in 
the management of epilepsy. 

Private Enterprises: In Texas an 
outfit that planned to get into the 
mail-order prescription business has 
had second thoughts about the idea. 
Arthur Warhaftig, owner of Warhaf- 
tig Prescription Pharmacy (Seagoville, 
Tex.), sent out literature announcing 
his intention of undertaking such a 
venture, then gave up the idea. But 
he still might try it, he told CHEMICAL 
WEEK, if he could get a single big 
customer, such as an insurance com- 
pany. He said he decided against the 
mail-order plan because it allows too 
little contact between patient and doc- 
tor. Also, he said, a pharmaceutical 
association (unnamed) had warned 
him against “advertising drug prices” 


APA's Apple: ‘Not only are dangerous delays characteristic of mail-order 
mechanism, but also the public is denied the complete services it has a right 
to expect from any pharmacist in any pharmacy.’ 
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a butylene alkylation derivative, 
having a low odor characteristic in 
the boiling point range of 360° to 
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and cautioned that he was operating 
“on the fringe of the law.” 

Various state pharmacy boards are 
beginning to draw up regulations and 
to put pressure on the government to 
quash the mail-order movement. In 
North Carolina, for instance, the at- 
torney general has ruled that mail- 
order drug business, even within the 
state, is illegal. And in Washington, 
D.C., where several nationally oper- 
ated mail-order outfits have sprung 
up, the American Pharmaceutical 
Assn. is supporting a bill (H.R.10597) 
that would make mail sales illegal. 

In Kansas City, Mo., Getz Prescrip- 


tion Co. has been operating a mail- 


order prescription service for about 
a year. Don Schanker, a partner with 
Getz Magady, tells CHEMICAL WEEK 
that the company’s advertisements 
have had a good nationwide response. 
The mail-order business is tied up 
with Getz Prescription Shop, a retail 
drug operation. Schanker says that 
mail orders account for about one- 
fourth of the firm’s over-all business, 
that mail-order business keeps his 
three pharmacists busy during what 
would ordinarily be slack periods. 

Health’s an Issue: The American 
Pharmaceutical Assn. is avoiding eco- 
nomic arguments and attacking mail- 
order drugs solely on the claim that 
the practice is a threat to safety and 
health of the patient. APA claims 
the traditional physician-patient-phar- 
macist relationship is destroyed. It has 
four key arguments: 

(1) The mail-order house cannot 
readily check with the doctors who 
issue the prescriptions. 

(2) Prescription forgers could get 
barbiturates and amphetamines. 

(3) A patient could, if treated by 
several doctors for separate ailments, 
get prescriptions for noncompatible 
drugs. A local druggist might detect 
and prevent this, whereas mail-order 
drug houses are less likely to. 

(4) Patients might be tempted to 
delay treatment while waiting for pre- 
scriptions to be filled—or resort to 
home remedies while waiting. 

Debatable Points: Dr. Ethel An- 
drus, president of the National Re- 
tired Teachers Assn., hotly disputes 
these charges. If one of the pharma- 
cists in the NRTA-ARP enterprise is 
suspicious of a prescription, she says, 
he either sends it back or phones the 
doctor who issued it. She says the 
organization had a $300 phone bill 
for just such calls last month. No 


narcotic prescriptions are accepted, 
and sales of one-shot-type prescrip- 
tions that are needed immediately are 
discouraged. 

Most of the business is in drugs 
for long-term treatment of arthritis, 
diabetes, asthma, heart and similar 
ailments. All prescriptions, she says, 
are filled on the day the order arrives, 
and prescription files are open to in- 
spection by the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration. 

The Epilepsy League has similar 
safeguards. For example, it takes the 
precaution of mailing copies of all 
invoices—listing the amount of the 
drug that was mailed and its price 
—to the physician of each mail-order 
customer. 

Government OK: An FDA official 
who investigated complaints that 
mail-order houses are “fraught with 
public health dangers” told Congress 
the complaints could not be proved. 
In fact, he said, “indications are” that 
mail-order pharmacies are very care- 
ful in dispensing drugs, and unauthor- 
ized refills are not easy to obtain. 

In answer to this a pharmacy asso- 
ciation official told CHEMICAL WEEK 
he believes that FDA, for political 
reasons—the old people’s vote is a big 
one—is not much interested in find- 
ing malpractices. 

Lining Up Support: The extent of 
concern by the pharmaceutical groups 
over the mushrooming mail-order 
drug business can be gauged by some 
of the measures these groups have 
taken to counter them. In a letter 
to the deans of U.S. schools of 
pharmacy, Raymond Dauphinais, di- 
rector of the APA’s legal division, 
wrote, “The consensus of professional 
opinion is that pharmacists who facili- 
tate or participate in mail-order 
prescription schemes are guilty of 
unethical conduct.” 

In an even less-temperate tone, the 
American College of Apothecaries, a 
group representing prescription-only 
pharmacies, wrote 20,000 physicians 
that “these (mail order) arrangements 
are definitely dangerous to public 
health and safety and in most cases 
are in violation of both federal and 
state statutes.” ACA told the physi- 
cians: “It is our opinion that many 
of these are schemes to hasten the 
socialization of health services. . . .” 

American Medical Assn. and Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Assn. were queried by CW. Both 
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IN EVERY BOX 


BUILD 30% MORE BULK INTO YOUR DETERGENTS 
WITHOUT INCREASING COST A WHIT Hooker spray- 
dried phosphates in your detergents give them up to 30% 
more bulk, depending on the amount you use. This added 
bulk comes from an air bubble inside each phosphate 
granule. Consequently, no cost or weight is added. 
DISSOLVE FASTER Spray-dried phosphates dissolve two 
or three times faster than ordinary forms because they 
have so much more surface area. They flow freely. Their 
high air content keeps them loose all the time. 

99% PURE When you get your spray-dried phosphates 
from Hooker you can be sure you’re getting the highest 
purity available. They range from 97% to 99% pure. 
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Choose the one that meets your needs—sodium tripoly- 
phosphate or tetrasodium pyrophosphate. Hooker can 
supply you with either. 

For more information on how to make better detergents 
by using these phosphates, write to the address below. 

You can also get the following in regular density: di- 
sodium phosphate, trisodium phosphate, sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate, and sodium tripolyphosphate. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Phosphorus Division, Box 326, Dept. CW-5 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. Other Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois, New York, N. Y. 





need 
high-purity 
Hydrogen 


Pipeline delivery available at Houston, 
Texas and Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 
(Compressing facilities also at Houston 
for loading customers’ tube-trucks.) 


write... 
wire... 
phone! 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


Diamond Alkali Company 
300 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Main 1-6100 
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apparently are neutral on the subject 
—or don’t want to become involved 
in the hassle. 

Stop the Unethical: Dr. Andrus 
told a Congressional committee that 
if some mail-order firms are unclean 
or unethical they should be identified 
and stopped. “But why,” she asks, 
“jeopardize a movement that is an 
associational venture to . . . [keep] 
people from being on relief?” 

The Justice Dept. apparently agrees, 
has said, “By selling drugs at substan- 
tial discounts, certain District of Co- 
lumbia drug retailers have particularly 
benefited elderly groups least able to 
afford high drug prices.” 

The Justice Dept. also raises the 
point that if restraints were placed on 
interstate shipments of drugs, drug- 
stores would be unable to market 
their products where they please, and 
people could not buy prescription 
drugs where they please. 

Uphill Fight: The medical problems 
of elderly persons as brought out in 
the Kefauver drug price probe and 
the hearings on health insurance are 
hardly likely to make Congress very 
sympathetic at this time to any pleas 
from organized drug groups to curb 
mail-order prescriptions. And state- 
ments made by James Carey, presi- 
dent of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, before a Con- 
gressional subcommittee hearing indi- 
cates that the unions would probably 
fight any effort to curb mail-order 
drug houses that do business with 
union members. 

Bad Timing: The question of fed- 
eral aid to the elderly (who make up 
20% of the electorate) will be one of 
the big election issues, making it a bad 
time for any fight against such ven- 
tures as mail-order drugs by the drug 
organizations. 

For the immediate future, at 
least, it looks as if the big drug houses 
can start adjusting their marketing 
setups to handle a big influx of busi- 
ness from mail-order prescription 
houses. 


EXPANSION 


‘Plastic Smoke’: Dow Chemical Co. 
(Midland, Mich.) has acquired ex- 
clusive worldwide rights to commer- 
cial development of “plastic smoke” 
—made up of finely dispersed plastic 
particles—from the inventor, Miss 
Betty Lou Raskin, a research asso- 


ciate at Johns Hopkins University. 
Two potential uses: artificial fog and 
recovery of small plastic particles. 

New Packaging Plant: Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp. (San Francisco) will 
consolidate its Kansas City and St. 
Louis flexible packaging operations in 
a new, 245,000-sq.ft. plant to be 
built at Hazelwood, Mo., on a 27- 
acre plot. Completion target: mid- 
61. 

_ 

New Address: Schimmel & Co., 
Inc., has moved its offices and plant 
from 601 West 26th St., New York, 
to Route 32, Newburgh, N.Y. The 
essential-oil company’s newly built 
plant in Newburgh will provide 
improved facilities for manufacturing 
and development work. 


PRODUCTS 


Finishing Processes: Allied Re- 
search Products, Inc. (4004 East 
Monument St., Baltimore, Md.), has 
added six new finishing processes to 
its line. Included are three Iridite 
chromate conversion coatings for pro- 
viding corrosion protection, paint- 
base preparation, and final finishing 
of nonferrous metals; two brighten- 
ing addition agents for zinc-plating 
baths; and an addition agent for 
copper-plating solutions. 

a 

Hot Dog Additives: Chemo Puro 
Manufacturing Corp., a_ subsidiary 
of Century Chemical Corp. (New 
York), has developed two food ad- 
ditives, Chemocide MK and PK, 
which are said to extend the shelf- 
life of packaged frankfurters 100%. 
The Food & Drug Administration has 
approved the use of the preservatives. 
They are also being investigated for 
use in processing hams, bacon, $tozen 
eggs and packaged lunch meats. 

* 

Aerosol Pharmaceuticals: Two new 
aerosol skin preparations are now on 
the market: Pantho-Foam, an ethical 
product for relief of diaper rash and 
external irritations, by U.S. Vitamin 
& Pharmaceutical Corp. (New York); 
and Calamatum Aerosol, a cream 
preparation for poison ivy, insect 
bites, etc., made by Isodine Pharma- 
cal Corp. (Dover, Del.). Both items 
were developed in cooperation with 
Aerosol Techniques, Inc. (Bridge- 
port, Conn.). 
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Jobs Open: 
for 


Latex Paint 


It’s easy to reach the right markets when 
vou custom-tailor your latex formulations 
with CarBIDE’s chemicals. 

Take 2-ethylhexyl acrylate, for exam- 
ple. Low concentrations copolymerized 
with vinyl acetate, vinyl chloride, or 
styrene sive excellent internally plasti- 
cized resins. 2-Ethvlhexyl acrylate also 
improves color retention and resistance 
to water and alkali. 

When it comes to thickening power, 
Cettosize Hydroxyethyl Cellulose QP- 
1400 brings you instant color development 
in hot let-downs. It can be dry-blended 
into the original grind, eliminating the 
time-consuming thickener dissolving step. 
And, CARBIDE’s complete line of coales- 
cing aids—butyl CELLOSOLVE acetate, 
butyl CarBiToL acetate, hexylene glycol, 
CARBITOL solvent, and CARBITOL acetate 
improves film coalescence, especially at 
low temperatures. CARBIDE also supplies 
defoamers — polypropylene glycol [025 
and 2-ethylhexanol ...and TERr¢IToL non- 
ionics for complete pigment dispersion. 

\sk your nearest CARBIDE Technical 
Representative to show you how you can 
brighten your profit picture in latex paints 
by meeting all your organic chemical needs 
from a single money-saving source of sup- 
ply. Or, write for a copy of “Chemicals 
for Resin Emulsions,” Department L. 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation. 2/0 
Park Avenue, New York 17. New York. 


CarsiroL, Cetcosize, CeLtosoive, TerGiroL, and UNion 
CARBIDE are registered trade marks. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 
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Here’s how the Honeywell gas flow 
computer solves a gas flow equation: 


a= 
~VIGZ 


Where Q= mass rate of flow, scfh 

h = differential pressure, inches 
of water 

P =static pressure, psia 

T=flowing temperature, °R, 
(°F + 460) 

G=specific gravity 

Z=super-compressibility 

K =orifice flow constant 


The ElectriK Tel-O-Set AP | transmitter 
measures h; an absolute pressure trans- 
ducer measures P; and a resistance ther- 
mometer bulb measures T. The analog 
computer multiplies h by P and divides 
by T... and sends a resultant millivoltage 
to the ElectroniK recorder. The recorder 
applies the correction factors G and Z, 
extracts the square root, and records the 
resultant mass flow Q. 


COMPUTER 


Eliminate accounting losses in 
custody transfer of gases...with the 
NEW HONEYWELL GAS FLOW COMPUTER 


When your're selling or buying gas, even a slight inaccuracy in 
flow measurement can mean the loss of many dollars. Prevent 
this loss with the accurate, all-electric gas flow computer. It 
measures, records, and totalizes mass rate of gas flow, automati- 
cally and continuously. Temperature and pressure variations are 
compensated for automatically —eliminating the inaccuracies of 
“averaging” and other methods of computation. 


The gas flow computer does away with tedious, time-consuming 
calculations and the possibility of human error. In most appli- 
cations, it will perform with accuracy of +1°;, and, under ideal 
conditions, with accuracy of +1!5°7. You can use this new com- 
puter to measure mass flow of such gases as ammonia, hydrogen, 
ethylene and other hydrocarbon gases, as well as hydrochloric 
acid gas. And you can easily link it to telemetering and remote 
control systems, supervisory control, data handling, and indus- 
trial process computers. Cost of the computer in most installa- 
tions runs less than $4000. 


Get complete details from your nearby Honeywell field engineer. 
Call him today .. . he’s as near as your phone. 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. In Canada, Honeywell Control, Ltd., 
Toronto 17. 


Honeywell 
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Failure at the summit is another trade factor adding to uncer- 
tainty of rubber prices in Britain, according to overseas observers. Despite 
long-term political variables that will keep the market jittery, however, it’s 
believed that strong rubber prices will prevail this year. 





Total world demand for natural rubber in 60, to be met from 
new production, may be somewhat less than in ’*59—unless Communist 
demands are greater this year than in ’59. Total consumption of natural 
rubber in non-Communist countries, says Chairman T. Miller of the Rub- 
ber Growers Assn., should be about the same as last year; and because 
more rubber might be released from stockpiles, demand for new rubber 
might actually decline somewhat. 


But there’s a chance that Communist buying may offset such a 
decline. The Communist nations imported about 450,000 tons of natural 
rubber in ’59; their demands this year will depend partly on whether they 
want to replenish stocks that reportedly were cut by some 50,000 tons in 
first-quarter 60. A decision to buy would help firm rubber markets, per- 
haps to a point where prices would increase. 


A 30% price cut on chlorinated polyether molding compound 
brings the cost of Hercules Powder’s natural Penton to $2.50/lb., and 
base price of olive drab and black compounds to $2.60/lb. The price cut 
marks startup of full-scale production at the firm’s new plant at Parlin, N. J. 





Penton now goes into such components as pipe and fittings, 
valves, tanks, vessels, pump and meter parts; potential markets include 
tank linings, lined pipe, coated parts. 


Dow Chemical is selling 1,4-dioxane in commercial quantities 
in 55-gal. drums and tank cars, shipped from Freeport, Tex. Until 
now Dow made the solvent only for captive use. Some applications: stabi- 





lizer for chlorinated solvents; solvent for various plastics, resin and oils; 
dyeing aid in textile processing. 
e 

Helium production could be a profitable business for private 
industry, according to R. Jodry and A. Menneman of Sun Oil’s Billings, 
Mont., research group. They reported last week on the helium business at 
a meeting of the American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists and the Alberta 
Society of Petroleum Geologists, at Banff, Alta. 





The Sun Oil staffers say that private industry could produce 
helium from a moderately rich source for considerably less than it costs 
the government, provided sufficient reserves of helium can be established 
to permit amortization of drilling, producing and plant costs. 
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Moreover, they point out, passage of the proposed U. S. helium 
conservation policy legislation (CW Market Newsletter, April 23) plus 
helium price increase to a proposed $44.50/1,000 cu. ft., would “consider- 
ably enhance economic prospects” of the helium business. 


British firms won’t resort to collective buying of potash just yet. 
The proposal had been made by Britain’s Monopolies Commission earlier 
this year because of a hope that Britain could develop a stronger bargaining 
position with overseas producers. 





Bulk of supplies bought by British companies—notably Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Fisons Ltd.—are acquired through Potash Ltd., 
subsidiary of producing groups in West Germany and Spain. 


Although the Monopolies Commission stated that more com- 
petition would benefit U.K. buyers, the British Board of Trade decided 
against pressing integration of potash purchasing. Reason: British buyers 
are always watching for new sources of supply, and competition with 
Potash Ltd. from other suppliers is increasing. 


A sharp cut in prices may broaden use of nylon-rubber containers 
in transporting chemical products. The reductions were posted by Dracone 
Operations Ltd., a British firm formed earlier this year to promote inter- 
national sales of the sausage-shaped containers. 





The price cuts—as much as 30% on bulk orders—are attributed 
to evidence of large potential demands. Buyers who order six or more 
units of one class will qualify for lower prices. 


Container price examples: a single unit of the 35-ton size, 
$14,112; bulk orders, $10,052/unit; a single unit of the 100-ton size, 
$21,588; bulk orders, $18,746 each. 


Seasonal price cuts on ammonia have been posted by Allied 
Chemical’s Nitrogen Division. Anhydrous ammonia, now selling for $88/- 
ton, will be reduced to $84/ton between Aug. 1-Sept. 30, will go up to 
$92 on Oct. 1 “until further notice.” 





Nitrogen solutions for use in mixed fertilizers, priced now at 
$128/ton, will drop to $125 (July 1-Dec. 31) and go up to $132/ton 
Jan. 1, 61. Allied’s Uran —a nitrogen solution for direct application 
to soil — now $160/ton, will drop to $158 (Aug. 1-Sept. 30) and rise to 
$164/ton on Oct. 1. 


Meanwhile Shell Chemical isn’t rushing to match increased 
ammonia prices posted on the West Coast by Hercules Powder (CW Mar- 
ket Newsletter, May 28). Shell explains that Hercules’ tabs won’t become 
effective until August, that it will wait to see what happens. 
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Fishing for customers? 


Cellulose makes many products more alluring 


Buckeye doesn't manufacture these 
plastic piscatorial charmers, nor the 
strong, lightweight tackle box. We don’t 
even make the plastic from which they 
were molded. 


Buckeye’s business is getting such 
products off to a good start... by sup- 
plying high alpha cellulose, for acetate, 
butyrate, propionate, and other cellu- 
losic molding materials. Quality of the 





cellulose naturally affects quality of the 
finished product. Buckeye’s high purity 
and special types of cellulose contrib- 
ute the desired clarity, stability, 
strength, flexibility and other character- 
istics to modern plastics. 

If you're fishing for customers, a cel- 
lulosic may be the lure to use. For 40 
years Buckeye has worked closely with 
the plastic, textile, film and paper in- 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 
Cotton linters plant at Memphis, Tenn.— Wood pulp plant at Foley, Fla. 


dustries . . . helping to improve existing 
products and develop entirely new ones. 
Quality cellulosics start with Buckeye 
pulp. For creative technical assistance 
plus high purity celluloses from both 
cotton linters and wood, call or write us. 


Buckeye $ 


first in 
cellulose 








@ 
P-K Pre-test Laboratory pre-tests investment 
€ . . 
in solids processing Doubts about new equipment are 


quickly dispelled — or confirmed — in P-K’s Solids Processing Laboratory. Pre-test 


provides accurate scale-up data and operational procedures. It justifies investment with 


predictable savings in materials, labor and equipment. » » » This laboratory away 


from home features the new packaged P-K Solids Processor*. This latest “twin shell” 
development blends liquids and solids, granulates, vacuum dries, coats, reacts chem- 


icals, sterilizes — performs as many as eleven operations — in one simple sequence. 





The P-K lab works out subtle variables in blending, granulating and drying. It dem- 
onstrates things impossible to see without pre-testing.We invite you to take full advan- 
tage of its facilities — either by bringing or sending your materials to East Stroudsburg. 
» » » You'll work with well-qualified engineers who have made thousands of resultful 
pre-tests. Your guidance will be helpful. » » » Due to the heavy lab schedule, we 
To call direct dial 717 


suggest you write or call George Sweitzer today at Stroudsburg. 


— Hamilton 1-7500. He will supply you with all the 


. . . . . ee 
pertinent information regarding dates, amount of patterson kelley 


Chemical and Process Equipment Division 


material required, shipping and travel information. 116 Burson Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Magnesium: Climbing New Output Peak? 


U.S. output of primary magnesium 
metal in first-quarter °60 jumped 82% 
over that produced during the same 
period in °59. This relatively high 
production rate will probably be 
maintained throughout °60 to bring 
total output, including recovered 
metal, to more than 50,000 tons 
(graph above). 

Although U.S. magnesium produc- 
tion now appears to be working its 
way out of the °58-’59 doldrums 
(when total output was about 40,000 
tons/year), it’s a long way from the 
90,000 tons turned out in ’57. 
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The precipitous °58 production 
slump was brought on mainly by a 
huge buildup of excess stocks in the 
preceding years. The heavy °57 output 
for inventory buildup by Dow was 
spurred by uncertainty about disposi- 
tion of the government-owned Vel- 
asco, Tex., plant, which Dow was 
operating under lease. Now these 
stocks have been whittled down to 
more reasonable levels and output is 
again being increased. 

But there’s more to the brightening 
magnesium picture than mere readjust- 
ment of stocks; demand for the metal 


began to improve noticeably last year, 
although admittedly it did not come 
close to the record demands reported 
in *56. 

More Capacity: The generally hap- 
pier outlook is also manifest in the 
report that Alabama Metallurgical 
(70% owned by Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc.)}—which began making magne- 
sium last fall at its new plant at 
Selma, Ala.—will double capacity of 
the plant from 6,000 tons to 12,000 
tons/year, starting late in ’60. 

Dow is operating its 36,000 tons/- 
year Freeport, Tex., plant but has 
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Cut | 
TRANS PDA’ ATION 


CHEMICALS 
BY BARGE 


Working closely with the 
Chemical Industry in the 
solution of special problems. 


CHEMICAL BARGE LINES, INC. 


LEA RIVER LINES, INC. + INDIAN RIVER LINES, INC. 
222 W. EIGHTH ST. WILMINGTON 1, DEL. 


Call Philadelphia, Pa.: 
LOcusT 3-3215 
TELEWRITER PH 636 


Contract Carriers - Inland Waterways 





America’s Largest Continuous Producer of 


ALUMINUM 
ISOPROPYLATE 


CHLORO ALUMINUM DIISOPROPOXIDE 
ALUMINUM MONO-SEC-BUTOXIDE DIISOPROPOXIDE 


Dependable Deliveries 
from a Dependable Supplier 


ATTEM 


MBE pe OE IEE 
Chattanooga 9, Tennessee 
Address inquiries to: 


F. L. BODMAN COMPANY 
101 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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not yet reactivated its 45,000-tons/- 
year plant at Velasco. 

Dow, with its 81,000 tons/year of 
capacity, is obviously well in the fore- 
front of U.S. magnesium producers. 
Alamet now is in second place with 
6,000 tons. In addition, Nelco Metals 
operates a 5,000-tons/year govern- 
ment-owned plant at Canaan, Conn., 
and Titanium Metals Corp. continues 
to recycle magnesium at Henderson, 
Nev., as an integrated part of tita- 
nium production. 

When Alamet completes its capac- 
ity doubling, U.S. magnesium capac- 
ity will amount to about 100,000 
tons /year—substantially more than 
current demands. 

In one sense, of course, the excess 
capacity may help stimulate greater 
use of magnesium; potential users 
can be more readily coaxed to use the 
metal if there is no fear of a shortage. 
Moreover, Alamet’s entry as a sec- 
ond producer also acts as a market 
stimulus because consumers prefer to 
have an alternate source of supply. 
And, of course, a second major sup- 
plier can share with Dow the costs 
of researching and promoting mag- 
nesium. 

Demand Upswing: U.S. consump- 
tion of primary magnesium fell off 
steadily from a high of 53,610 tons 
in °56 to 35,352 tons in °58; but in 
*59 demand increased to 41,200 tons. 
Total °59 consumption—which in- 
cluded recovered as well as primary 
metal—amounted to some 53,000 
tons. Biggest single use was in alloys 
and other metals (see table, p. 74). 

A somewhat different end-use 
breakdown for primary aluminum is 
reported by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. Of the total 41,200 tons used 
in 59, 18,525 tons went into struc- 
tural products (7,410 tons for cast- 
ings, and 11,115 tons for wrought 
products); the other 22,675 tons of 
the total consumption went into so- 
called distributive or sacrificial pur- 
poses. Major item in this category 
was aluminum alloys, which took 
14,752 tons (up from 10,746 in °58). 

Other distributive and sacrificial 
uses for magnesium in °59: powder, 
456 tons; alloys other than aluminum, 
840; scavenger and deoxidizer, 292; 
chemical, 351; cathodic protection, 
3,005; reducing agent for metals, 
2,965; others, 14 tons. 

The 3,005 tons used for cathodic 
protection in ’59 was up somewhat 


from the 2,028 used in °58, but did 
not match ’55’s high of 3,941 tons. 

Use of magnesium as a reducing 
agent (in manufacture of titanium, 
zirconium, hafnium, uranium, beryl- 
lium) continued to drop off drasti- 
cally, reflecting bogged-down produc- 
tion and demand for some of these 
newer metals. The demand of 2,965 
tons magnesium for this purpose in 
°59 was considerably less than the 
5,953 tons used in ’58, and far below 
the 13,303 tons used in the peak 
year of °56. 

Missile Payload Climbs: Magne- 
sium market experts now say that 
consumption of magnesium in manu- 
facture of aircraft is declining, but 
use in missiles is increasing although 
not fast enough to completely offset 
losses in aircraft. 

But in the automotive field, mag- 


Domestic U.S. Magnesium 
Consumption* 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


46,712 
56,709 
64,139 
55,100 
1958 44,164 
1959 51,000 (est.) 


See te 


nesium outlook is brightening. Detroit 
sources predict a ballooning of mag- 
nesium die-casting shipments, partly 
because Chevrolet is specifying this 
material for instrument panels on ap- 
proximately one fourth of its 61 
standard-size cars—about 1.4 million 
—which could start magnesium’s big 
breakthrough. 

Meanwhile, considerable promo- 
tional effort is going into expanding 
uses of magnesium alloy die castings 
(90% magnesium, 9% aluminum, 1% 
zinc) in a variety of automotive uses. 

For example, Dow recently re- 
vealed it is establishing a $400,000 
customer service laboratory designed 
to serve the automotive and other 
industries using die castings. 

Consumption of magnesium in over- 
all die-casting use is expected to grow 
significantly in the years ahead— 
partly because of improvements in 
die-casting technology worked out by 
Dow and already put into use by 
such firms as Westinghouse and A.C. 
Spark Plug. 

However, the Magnesium Assn. re- 
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THIS cuts 4 ISP & § TSP 


ANHYDROUS — # ANHYDROUS 
YOUR : | : 


FREIGHT BILLS 
56% 


Mintaat PRooucts Division 


...and costs less, too! 


That’s right! Trisodium phosphate crystals are 7 ounces of FMC TSP Anhydrous does the work 
57% water... practically three-fifths waste weight of a pound of crystals! 


you pay to ship! 
On the other hand, if you can substitute FMC ° FMC TSP Anhydrous cakes less and flows more 
TSP Anhydrous... freely! 


If you'd like to reduce your costs and gain these 
© Material costs are lower, too. You save $1.34 per other advantages, we’ll gladly help you make the 
cwt on an active-ingredient basis! change. Call us today! 


¢ You handle and store less material! 


¢ Shipping costs are more than cut in half! 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES Hexaphos®  Fosfodril® Sodaphos® (Brands of Sodium Glassy Phosphate) Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate Monohydrate Trisodium Phosphate Hemihydrate Monosodium Phosphate Trisodium Phosphate Anhydrous 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate Sodium Tripolyphosphate Tetr Pyrophosp Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Crystals 





POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES Dipotassium Phosphate Potassium Tripolyphosphate Monopotassium Phosphate Tripotassium Phosphate 
Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate 


Putting tdeese to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mineral Products Division 


General Sales Offices: 
161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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HERE- 

AND ONLY HERE- 
the prospect 
comes looking 

for you... 


Your advertising in other 
media competes for the 
buyer’s attention. But when 
you use the BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ISSUE of CHEMICAL WEEK 
you’re one up on your com- 
petition. When a CPI-man- 
agement man wants a cer- 
tain chemical, a piece of 
equipment, or a_ special 
kind of service he turns 
immediately to the process 
industries only complete 
purchasing reference. 


It’s complete, convenient to 
use . . . an all-in-one-place 
handbook of equipment, 
materials, supplies, and 
services used in the CPI. 
Three big purchasing man- 
uals under one cover... 
major’ sections include 
Chemicals — Services — 
Equipment, Containers and 
Supplies .. . with company 
directories, catalog  sec- 
tions, trade names, and 
product directories for 
every major category. 


It’s completely flexible to 
the advertiser’s needs. You 
may use fractionals, full 
pages, inserts or your en- 
tire catalog. This is low- 
cost, long-life advertising 
working hand-in-hand with 
editorial content that an- 
swers the buyers most ur- 
gent questions .. . “who 
makes it .. . where can I 
buy it?” 

Be sure you’re there—with 
dominant catalog and full- 
page ads to do your product 
justice. Use it wisely, use 
it well... and make your 
reservations today! 


Chemical Week 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ISSUE—1960 
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"59 U.S. Magnesium Consumption 


Aircraft and missiles 

Metallurgical* 

Export 

Other usest 13,900 
Total SET 

Includes titanium production and desulfuriza- 

+No single use more than $50 tons. 





ports that total shipments of mag- 
nesium die-castings during the first 
two months of °60 were “unsatis- 
factory,” compared with the same pe- 
riod of °59. Reportedly shipments 
have improved since then, but some 


observers warn that the increased 
shipments should not be overrated 
as indicative of any substantial near- 
future surges in consumption of mag- 
nesium for die-castings. 

Meanwhile there are signs of growth 
in other magnesium applications. One 
example: desulfurization of steel. 

How fast will demand for mag- 
nesium increase to close the big gap 
between current demand and capac- 
ity? Right now, there’s no certainty 
that demand will accelerate sharply. 

On the other hand, a single major 
use — possibly automotive — could 
break the magnesium market wide 
open and put most of available ca- 
pacity into use faster than many now 
expect. 


Japan Jogs Organic Output 


New data on Japan’s climbing chem- 
ical production were revealed re- 
cently in New York. The major gains 
in °59 were in coal-tar products, plas- 
tics, synthetic fibers, and petrochem- 
icals. 

The report was given by professor 
Fujio Mashio of Kyoto Technical Uni- 
versity at a meeting sponsored by the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art, and Fine Or- 
ganics, Inc. 

Mashio told how Japan has in re- 
cent years modernized its coal-tar in- 
dustry. In °59 it turned out these 
quantities of basic materials (tons): 
pure benzene, 81,485 (10,906 from 
petroleum); toluene, 17,164 (27,778 
from petroleum); xylene, 3,455 (16,337 
from petroleum); pure naphthalene, 
10,338; 95% naphthalene, 30,687. 

Domestic production is supple- 
mented by imports of more impor- 
tant tar chemicals. 

In quantities, the biggest item 
imported by Japan in ’59 was naph- 
thalene—27,755 metric tons. Other 
imports (metric tons): pitch, 9,466; 
petro solvents, 6,000; cresol, 4,742; 
solvent naphtha, 1,689; benzene, 4,- 
793; toluene, 802; pyridine and pico- 
line, 130; xylene, 101. 

In addition to raising output of 
coal-tar chemicals, Japan has worked 
hard in the past few years to build a 
petrochemical industry, based largely 
on accumulated foreign technology 
and capital. 

Other petrochemicals turned out by 
the Japanese industry (estimated °60 
production): 


Japan's Petrochemical Output 
Material 
Ethylene 
Acetylene 
Aromatics 
Polyethylene 
Polypropylene 
Butanol 
Octanol 
Propylene glycol 
Alkylbenzene 
Ethylene oxide 
Ethylene glycol 
Tetraethy! lead 
Ethanol 


Metric tons Cos 
125,000 7 
52,000 
70,000 
70,000 
55,000 
33,000 
9,000 
4,800 
14,000 
9,000 
15,960 
17,000 
35,000 
Styrene monomer 25,000 
Polystyrene 12,000 
Hexamethylene diamine 7,200 
Petro resins 13,000 
Acrylonitrile 23,600 
Acetaldehyde 35,000 
Phenol (59) 12,000 
Terephthalic acid 12,000 
Significant increases in output of 
tar-derived products were scored in 
°59, compared with ’58 (metric tons): 
58 "59 
Dyestuffs 20,724 24,083 
Pigments Z412 —_—— 
Rubber chemicals 3,537 
BHC 11,290 
Phenol (syn.) 23,738 
Phthalic 
anhydride 
Phenol resins 
Paints 
Nylon 
Polyester fiber 
Styrene 9,708 
Plasticizers 25,685 40,843 
Japan’s “Big Four” plastics are 
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13,334 
34,950 


26,306 
18,305 
220,513 
23,145 
3,010 


38,334 
29,317 
267,978 
31,045 
13,916 
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orth Hiast WestSouth 
GD GUARANTEES FAST DELIVERY OF METHANOL 


Tanker... barge ...tank car...tank truck...drums...CSC will get your TERMINALS: 
methanol there! Fast delivery can be guaranteed because Commercial New Haven, Conn. 
Carteret, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
cities coast-to-coast. This is dependable supply — and dependable quality. Wilmington, N. C. 
en . = . ' ¥ Portland, Ore. 
ath: , tall at « , oc C P , , 
CSC Methanol is marketed at a minimum purity of 99.85% and with Tacouna, Weak. 
unusually strict specification limits — one of the highest purities known San Francisco, Calif. 
for a bulk chemical. If you need methanol — and want first-class service ac Ps aes 
— call CSC! 


New Orleans, La. 


Solvents Corporation has distribution points and service offices in key 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Atlanta . Boston ° Chicago ° Cincinnati ° Cleveland ° Detroit ° Kansas City 
Los Angeles ° New Orleans . Newark . New York ° St. Louis . San Francisco 
IN CANADA: McArthur Chemical Co. (1958) Ltd., Montreal « IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S. A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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acpi 


Anhydrous HF in tank cars, and in 100 and 200 lb. 
net cylinders from Calvert City, Ky. 
70% aqueous HF in tank cars from Calvert City; 
in 450 and 165 Ib. net steel drums 
and 260 Ib. net polyethylene-lined steel drums 
from Calvert City; Wyandotte, Mich.; 
Cornwells Heights and Natrona, Pa. 


Write for Pennsalt HF handling aids: manuals and wall charts 
covering all phases of HF handling, storage and safety available 
on request. Personalized technical service freely provided by 
experienced engineers. Industrial Chemicals Division, PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS CorP., Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Industrial Chemicals Division Pen nsad It 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO ® DETROIT® NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 2 
PITTSBURGH © ST LOUIS © APPLETON © ATLANTA 
TACOMA ® PORTLAND 


. = < ry 1a 
INDUSTRIAL QUIMICA PENNSALT. MEXICO CITY ESTABLISHED 








MARKETS 


polyvinyl chloride, urea-melamine res- 
ins, polyethylene and phenolics. Out- 
put of methacrylate, polystyrene, re- 
inforced alkyd resins, silicone resins 
are increasing steadily; planned for 
production are polyurethane, polycar- 
bonate, and polyformaldehyde resins. 

Major part of the polyethylene used 
in Japan now goes into film, which, 
in ’59, took an estimated 24,300 tons, 
54% of consumption. Other polyethyl- 
ene applications in °59 (tons): wire 
coating, 2,000; injection molding, 7,- 
000; bottle, pipe, 7,000; paper proc- 
essing, 2,000; export and other uses, 
2,700. 

According to Mashio, Japan ranks 
second only to the U.S. in production 
of synthetic fibers—an industry that 
has been pushed hard because textile 
production has traditionally been one 
of Japan’s most important industries 
and competitive challenge of syn- 
thetic fibers had to be met. 


MARKETPLACE 


Sales by the U.S. paint industry 
were $410.2 million in the first three 
months of ’60, a 3.4% increase over 
the same period of °59. Trade sales 
(consumer shelf goods) for the period 
dropped only 0.2% (from ’59), to 
$226.2 million. Industrial sales pushed 
8% ahead, to $184 million; paint and 
varnish sales were up 7.6%, to 
$133.5 million; lacquer sales, 9.3%, 
to $50.5 million. 

* 

Serpasil tranquilizer for use in 
poultry feeds is now available in com- 
mercial quantities from Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products. The additive— 
which lowers blood pressure—is spe- 
cifically intended to boost productive 
performance in broilers and laying 
hens, and to control and prevent aortic 
rupture in turkeys. Serpasil is Ciba’s 
tradename for reserpine, an alkaloid 
extracted from roots of the Raawolfia 
plant; reserpine has been widely used 
in human therapy. 

Estimated °60 productive capacity 
of major fibers: PVA fiber (vinylon), 
70 tons/day of staple and 1.5 tons/- 
day of filament; nylon, 80 tons of 
filament, 28 of staple; vinylidene 
chloride, 13.5 tons of staple and fila- 
ment; PVC fiber, 15 tons of filament 
and staple; acrylo staple, 80 tons; 
polyester filament, 10 tons; polyester 
staple, 30 tons. Total: 340 tons/day 
or 230 million lbs./ year. 
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EXTENSIBLE 


CLUPAK-| 


PAPER 


THATS WHY IT 
DIDNT BREAK 




















New CLuPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
... Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK extensible paper in 
your kraft bags, you solve your breakage problems once and for all. 
And multiwalls of CLUPAK extensible paper fill faster, palletize better 
and handle easier. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag order. Use the 
CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for it on the bags. Only 
then can you be sure the bag paper meets the rigid strength speci- 
fications established by Clupak, Inc. for your benefit. 
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*Clupak, Inc’s. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and satisfying its spec- 
ifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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all-new 


La eer ee > 


- 


Every detail of this all-new, completely redesigned, conveyor dryer reflects 
PROCTOR’s 77 years’ experience in designing and building quality 
dryers. Its smooth, neat /Jower housing . . . the complete accessibility of all 
internal parts . . . the simplicity and effectiveness of its conveyor, 

heat source, fans and air circulation . . . all add up to a new 

low investment and new operating economies. 

The new PROCTOR SCL Dryer is worth investigating! Send for your 
copy of Bulletin No. 462 today. 


See our insert in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


| Proctor PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


SEVENTH STREET & TABOR ROAD + PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 


Manufacturers of conveyor dryers, spray dryers, truck dryers and laboratory dryers for the process industries and quality textile machinery 
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Bridge painters check out test experience, find that paint on low-alloy steels lasts longer. 


Bridges Show Way to Cut Painting Costs 


Bridge painters, like those pictured 
above, may seem far removed from 
the chemical plant, but their experi- 
ence is now confirming laboratory and 
exposure-rack corrosion tests that 
show how chemical plants may be 
able to cut some painting costs by 
as much as 50-75%. 

Key to savings is the use of low- 
alloy (nickel-copper) construction 
steels rather than ordinary carbon 
steel for plant structures. Bridge 
builders have been main users of the 
low-alloy steels, particularly for long 
spans, because of high strength. The 
low-alloy steels have a yield point 
that is about 1.5 times higher than 
carbon steel’s, are used where weight 
savings are important. 

While the four- to  six-times- 
greater corrosion resistance of many 
of the unpainted low-alloy steels has 
been well known for some time, the 
bridge builders are just now beginning 
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to realize the savings that are possible 
in painting. 

Exposure-rack tests in an industrial 
atmosphere at Kearny, N.J., reported 
by The International Nickel Co.’s H. 
R. Copson and U.S. Steel Corp.’s 
C. P. Larrabee, indicate just how big 
the savings might be. After eight years, 
less than 2% of the painted surface 
of cold-rolled low-alloy steel showed 
visible rust. In two years, cold-rolled 
carbon steel’s painted surface showed 
2% rust. (In the tests, paint was con- 
sidered to have failed after 2% of 
the surface had rusted.) And in eight 
years, 25-98% of the carbon steel was 
covered with rust. 

Embarrassment of Riches: Yet, the 
test results seem to have done little 
to catch the chemical industry’s eye. 
A major reason: until recently, gov- 
ernment demand has kept nickel in 
short supply, prevented Inco from 
pushing for low-alloy steel usage. In 


fact, at times Inco almost wished that 
tests showing greater paint durability 
hadn’t been run. 

As soon as the shortage eased, 
bridge builders became a prime target 
because they already had some ex- 
perience with the steels, starting 
many years ago with 3.5% nickel-steel 
—the only alloy steel that was gen- 
erally available in structural quality 
before °30. 

Some chemical companies point out 
that they will have a great deal more 
difficulty justifying use of low-alloy 
steel than the bridge builders. Base 
cost of low-alloy steel is about 40% 
higher than cost of carbon steel. 

A corrosion engineer at one chemi- 
cal company feels that justification 
might be found in the steel’s higher 
strength, which would permit lighter- 
weight sections that could just about 
cancel out the cost difference. How- 
ever, an engineer at another chemical 
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Naugatuck LATEX and COMPOUNDS 


MAGIC POTION FOR INDUSTRY 
... latex by Naugatuck 


A new world of almost magical product possibilities was 
opened the day Naugatuck first made the use of natural 
latex practical. And today, with the sweeping variety of 
natural, synthetic, and plastic latices and compounds avail- 
able from Naugatuck, the possibilities for product improve- 
ment are greater than ever before. 

New scrubbable paints, waterproof papers, non-woven 
fabrics, more practical carpets, pressure-sensitive adhe- 
sives are but a few of the literally thousands of products 
improved or even made possible through the “magic” of 


latex and latex compounds. 

Still more powerful magic is brewing in the laboratories 
of Naugatuck now as its pace-setting latex and compound- 
ing specialists continue the developmental work that has 
brought Naugatuck fo its position of leadership in the field. 

Discover the product-improving abilities of a Naugatuck 
latex or compound for yourself. For basic latices, for 
ready-to-use compounds from the world’s leader in latex 
compounds, contact your Naugatuck Representative or the 
address below. 


United States Rubber 


° ‘eo 640L Elm St t 
Naugatuck Chemical Division nougatuck, Connecticut 


Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 


DIST. OFFICES: Akron * Boston + Portland * Sen Francisco » Gastonia » Chicago * Los Angeles » Memphis * New York © Philadelphia » CANADA: Latex Division, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., Montreal « CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y, 
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LATEX /COMPOUNDS 
FOR 


PAPER 


Latex has become one of the paper 
industry's most valued allies. The 
many Naugatuck latices and com- 
pounds available help manufactur- 
ers to increase: 

tensile strength 

* internal and edge tear resistance 
¢ Mullen or bursting strength 

¢ internal bond 

¢ abrasion resistance 

* flexibility 

* folding endurance 

© moisture and water resistance 

e solvent and chemical resistance 
* gloss and smoothness 


..-help provide exactly the combi- 
nation of processing and product 
advantages desired. To enjoy the 
advantages of Naugatuck latices or 
compounds in your own operations, 
contact your Naugatuck Represen- 
tative today. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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PRODUCTION 


firm does not feel that lighter-weight 
structural members would work out 
in practice. Most sectiors are already 
light in weight, compared with bridge 
sections; lighter sections in low-alloy 
steel might be difficult to get. 

A more radical approach might be 
to take advantage of the greater cor- 
rosion resistance of many of the low- 
alloy steels, use unpainted sections 
of thickness equal to carbon steel. 
The rust on the low-alloy steel forms 
a tight, low-porosity protective coat- 
ing for the steel. In fact, one archi- 
tect is using the rust for its aesthetics, 
has designed a group of buildings to 
be built in the Midwest that will be 
of bare low-alloy steel. 

The maintenance engineer of one 
Gulf Coast chemical plant suggests 
that low-alloy steel might be used in 
place of much of the galvanized steel 
that now goes into construction at 
many Salt-water plant sites. Cost com- 
parisons with galvanized structures 
would have to be made on an indi- 
vidual job basis because the cost of 
galvanized steel is determined by the 
quantity of zinc deposited (i.e., the 
cost would vary depending on the area 
to be coated and the thickness of 
coating desired). 

No Hard Costs: The difficulty in 
making general cost comparisons may 
turn out to be low-alloy steel’s most 
serious initial drawback. For one 
thing, corrosion varies greatly in dif- 
ferent plant atmospheres. Long-term 
corrosion tests in each type of plant 
atmosphere would have to be run 
before the steel could be recom- 
mended for unpainted service. 

And, if the surface is to be painted, 
justification on the basis of an ex- 
tension of the painting cycle runs into 
many complications. The combina- 
tions of paints, methods of applica- 
tion and plant atmospheres are so 
great that exact painting cycles often 
aren’t easily determined. For example, 
a plant might try brush coating a 
particular plant area with one type 
of paint first. If the paint failed, 
repainting with another type of paint 
might be tried—and application might 
be by a cold spray coating. The next 
repainting might be by hot spraying, 
a newer spraying technique that elim- 
inates pinholes, extends coating life. 

One reason why low-alloy steels ex- 
tend coating life is that they retard 
rusting at any paint holiday or break 
point. Breakdown of paint is seldom 


uniform at all points. And, if low- 
alloy steel is used, it slows down the 
spread of rust, gives plant manage- 
ment a greater latitude in choosing 
the time for repainting. 

The greater latitude could be at- 
tractive at plants where painting jobs 
can be used as a buffer to keep fluctu- 
ations in the maintenance force to a 
minimum. Painting costs generally av- 
erage about 5% of total maintenance 
costs, may be considerably higher 
in plants with highly corrosive atmos- 
pheres. And some plants spend more 
because painting for appearance over- 
rides strictly protective considerations. 

Painting Plus: In addition to paint- 
ing advantages, Inco application en- 
gineer Ludwig Anselmini points out 
that the low-alloy steels have good 
welding characteristics that are more 
uniform than those of carbon steel. 
Ordinary carbon welding rods can be 
used for many welds, although in 
some cases (particularly the larger 
welds), alloy rods must be used. 

But all low-alloy steels don’t ex- 
hibit high corrosion resistance. In gen- 
eral, the nickel-copper steels are best 
—there are about 15 of these made 
by 10 different steel companies. 
Copper alloy steels show some cor- 
rosion improvement over carbon steel, 
but aren’t as good as the nickel-cop- 
per combination. Reason: the use of 
nickel enables larger quantities of 
copper to be used. (Without nickel, 
copper content of much above 0.2% 
may lead to defects in rolling.) 

The good working characteristics 
of the steels are a definite plus, but 
it is the corrosion-resistant character- 
istics that will win jobs in the chem- 
ical industry. Considering test re- 
sults now available, chemical com- 
panies can’t afford to overlook the 
low-alloy steels without close economic 
and corrosion studies. 


EQUIPMENT 


Quick-Change Fans: The Propellair 
Division of Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
(Springfield, O.) has a new line of 
belted axial flow fans that simplify 
the changes frequently needed during 
the life of a ventilation system. New 
bearing assemblies for loads to 50 
hp. fit all fans, regardless of initial 
hp. rating. Units also have a universal 
mounting plate predrilled for all 
motor frame sizes. The fans have 
cast aluminum- magnesium _ alloy 
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Atianta 3 Michael Miller, 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 
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Boston 16 Paul F. McPherson, 360 Park 
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blades. Maximum operating tempera- 
ture: 350 F. Capacities: up to 85,000 
cfm. of air. 
e 
Dissolver: Morehouse-Cowles, Inc. 
(1150 San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 
65) has a new line of variable-speed 
dissolvers said to be capable of de- 
livering 90% of motor horsepower to 
the impeller at all speeds and in ma- 
terials with viscosities greater than 
50,000 centipoises. Speeds can be 
changed without stopping the ma- 
chine. Units can be mounted in 
vacuum and pressure tanks. 
ae 
Scrubber: Johnson-March Corp. 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) is offering a new, 
compact, wet scrubber with up to 
99% efficiency for a wide range of 
fumes and dusts. The unit has a series 
of scrubbing chambers connected by 
venturi throats. Dust loading as high 
as 15 to 20 grains per cubic foot 
is achieved in the chambers where the 
wetted dust is centrifuged out of the 
gas stream. Capacities: 1,000 cfm. to 
60,000 cfm. The 10,000-cfm. unit is 
5 ft. by 5 ft. by 19 ft. high. 
o 
Fluorglas-Belt Splice: Dodge Fibers 
Corp. (Hoosick Falls, N.Y.) uses a 
brass pin to make a new, hinge-like 
splice of Fluorglas endless belts that 
permits quick removal and assembly 
of the belts, but retains the qualities 
of overlap and butt-splice. The belts 
are Teflon-coated, are used in heat 
sealing and for conveyors when tem- 
perature extremes are present. 
oe 
Solenoid Pinch Valve: RKL Con- 
trols, Inc. (Hainesport Industrial Park, 
Hainesport, N.J.) is offering a new, 
solenoid, rubber, pinch-type valve 
that gives gas-tight control of cor- 
rosive fluids, slurries under vacuum 
or pressure. The valve has no mov- 
ing parts in the flow, no seats, discs, 
or packing glands, and is available 
in gum- and synthetic-rubber in %e-in. 
to 1-in. sizes. 
e 
Retractable Air Hose: Synflex Prod- 
ucts Division, Samuel Moore & Co. 
(Mantua, O.) is offering a new, nylon 
air hose for use with portable com- 
pressors that extends and contracts 
like a telephone extension cord, elim- 
inates the need for reels and other 
storage equipment. The %-in. diameter 
hose has a working length of 20 ft., 
contracts to a 5-in. diameter coil that 
is 9 in. long. A spring guard pre- 
vents crimping. Pressure: 200 psi. 
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lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication, 
Send to office nearest you, 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITIONS VACANT 


Sales Manag Chemical Storage Growin 
Marine Terminal specializing in the bulk aidan 
& handling of liquid chemicals and related prod- 
ucts needs young Sales Manager with college 
degree, preferably in Chemistry. 1—2 years ex- 
perience required. P-4496, Chemical Week, 











Chemist experienced in the polymerization of 
elastomers. All applications will be treated in 
strict confidence. Plant located in New York 
Metropolitan area, P-4526, Chemical Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 








Specialty equipment co ny requires manu- 
facturers representative. Should be in the 35 to 
45 age range and presently handling similar 
accounts, Several territories open. Submit resume 
to RW-4099, Chemical Week. 





Experienced Salesman wanted—industrial chem- 
icals, Chemical background preferred. Worth 
Chemical Corporation, Greensboro, N.C. 


POSITION WANTED | 








Sales Manager: age 36— 5 years plant moanage- 
ment—8 years technical sales. Experienced inmetal 
processing, cosmetics, textile chemicals, specialty, 
maintenance, and sundry other chemicals. Products 
experienced in are surtace active agents, organic 
Sequestesing agents, and wet processing textile 
chemicals, Preter West Coast or Southeast but 
would consider other locations for good opportun- 
ity. PW-4501, Chemical Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 








Process Machinery Manufacturers—Eastern en- 
gineering sales agency offers process knowledge 
and engineering skill to sell, apply, install your 
products, RA-4344, Chemical Week. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Clark Microanalytical La 
Halogen, Fluorine, Oxygen, Alkoxyl, 





H. N. S. 
: Alkimide, 
Acetyl, Terminal Methyl, etc. by specialist in 


organic. microchemical analysis. 


P.O, 
Urbana, Ill., Empire 7-8406, 


Box 17, 





CONTRACT WORK WANTED 





Custom Grinding-Ultra Fine or Coarse-Specialty 
or Volume Blending and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis. Complete CQ, installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 682, 
Oak Lawn, Lilinois. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Chicago Bulk Chemical or Petrole Storag 
site—River front location—Railroad spurs-Access 
to tollways—Will build to suit—Send for book- 
let—Hannah Terminals, Box 89, Lemont, Illinois, 
Chicago, BIshop 2-3210. 











Capital & National Marketing Organization 
Available immediately for established product or 
company. Should have both glamorous and drama- 
tic perspective. Unusual opportunity. BO-4505, 
‘Chemical Week. 





SPECIAL SERVICE 





High Vacuum molecular distillation for large 
quantity runs on a toll basis. Molecular Distilla- 
ttions, Inc., 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
Tete: Plaza 3-6527. 








FOR SALE 


Send for Revised I\lustrated Circular on our 
$3,000,000 chemical plant liquidation at Cun 
Texas. All T316 SS equipment including tanks, 
columns, heat exchangers, filters, centrifugals, 
pumps, valves, pipe, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1415 N. Sixth Street, Phildaelphia 22, Pa. 

H y ip (6-6 Nylon Salt), Hex- 
amethylene Diamine, Adipic Aid suitable as 
raw materials of high purity for Textile and 
Plastics production available for sale, Attractive 
prices and terms. Quotations and laboratory test 
samples airmailed on request—S.I.C.I. s.r.1.— 
Parabiago (Milan), Italy. 


Plasticizer: Lowest Priced primary 
plasticizer; excellent solvation and efficiency, ex- 
cellent compatibility with secondary plasticizers. 
Regularly available in transport trucks or drums. 
Mercury Chemical Corp., Edison, N.J., Liberty 
8-1540. 


Baker-Perkins #15-UUMM 100 . : 
Blade mixer, 100 HP, compression cover, jktd 
motorized tilt, Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. Pa. 


Chemical tank trailers, stainless steel, rubber- 
lined, pressure, all types for sale or lease. Hackett 
Tank Company, Inc. 541 South 10th Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Phone: Mayfair 1-2363. 


Allis-Chalmers 7’ dia. x 50’ long rotary dryer, 
%” shell, new girth gear, 50 HP drive, internal 
lifters, etc. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila, Pa. 


Two Recording Spectrophotometers, Perkin- 
Elmer, Model 13-U and 21. Contact Mr. Howard 
Scopp at Plax Corporation, P.O. Box 1019, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Dark Di 1 Sebacate Bulk, 32¢ ib. DBS Plast, 
Virgin Bulk 35¢ Isoprene-Enjay virgin 3 drums 
$15, Virgin Neopentyl Glycol-20-100#% drums. 
Trimethylol Propane 20-100. drums, Barrett 
Pyridine 15A 3 orig. drums $.35/lb. DDA Pilast., 
Virgin, 20 drs 37¢/lb. 1 dr. Iso octyl Alcohol. 
1 dr. Octyl Alcohol. FS-4527, Chemical Week. 


WANTED 


Stainless valves, fittings, flanges, pipe. Buy & 
sell unused piping, small or large lots. Anchor 
Co., 240 Holden, Seattle 8, Wash. 


OPPORTUNITIES... 


EMPLOYMENT 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


. . . may be offered 
or located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of .. . 


CHEMICAL WEEK 


ore information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 
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1959 
1959 
UD 
JUNE 4, 1960 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 121.6 121.0 115.4 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 108.9 108.8 112.4 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 51.32 52.07 58.91 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,906 2,031 2,650 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 13,468 13,350 12,931 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 6,864 6,794 7,216 
PRODUCTION INDICATORS 1957—100 Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 110 111 108 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 113 112 110 
Durable goods manufacturing 108 110 106 
Chemicals and allied products 118 118 112 
Industrial chemicals 127 125 117 
Petroleum and coal products 107 105 101 
CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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Source: Automobile Mfg. Assn. 
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source: Dept. of Commerce. 


GULF... AND THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF PETROCHEMICALS 


IN MEDICINE... Where does chemistry stop and medicine begin? At 
some point in the transition of benzene to sulfa? When a sheet of polyethylene 
forms an oxygen tent? When phenol changes into aspirin? When blood starts flow- 
ing through a plastic tube? 

Petrochemicals have already given much to medicine. And the prospect of future 
contributions is inspiring. The petrochemical industry is young and modern 
in concept. But in spite of its youth, it is strong, vigorous, and bursting with pro- 
duct potential. 

Gulf supplies part of the momentum behind the driving potential of the petro 
chemical industry. For Gulf supplies the basic raw materials to begin with. Benzene, 
ethylene, isooctyl alcohol, propylene. Propylene trimer and tetramer, sulfur and 
toluene. All are produced to highest quality standards and are available for de- 
livery on a prompt and dependable basis. Gulf stands ready to assist you with 
your contributions to medicine . . . to mankind. Write or phone: Petrochemicals 
Department Sales Office, Gulf Oil Corporation, 360 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 
Benzene « Ethylene « Isooctyl Alcohol « Propylene 
Propylene Trimer and Tetramer « Sulfur « Toluene 








2 More Big Reasons for Making General Chemical 


Your HQ for HF 


General Chemical recently announced 
two developments of interest to every 
consumer of hydrofluoric acid—a 50% 
increase in anhydrous HF capacity at 
Nitro, W. Va., and the acquisition of 
more than 1,000,000 tons of additional 
fluorspar reserves. Both announce- 
ments underscore General's position as 
the nation’s leading supplier of aqueous 
and anhydrous hydrofluoric acid. 

Here are more good reasons why it 
pays to make General your HQ for HF: 


Eight HF supply locations, three pro- 
ducing plants! General Chemical main- 


Basic to America’s Progress 


tains eight HF supply points. Of these, 
three plants located in North Claymont, 
Delaware; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
Nitro, West Virginia, make General 
Chemical the only supplier offering 
shipment of anhydrous as well as 
aqueous from more than one producing 
location. 

In addition, General Chemical main- 
tains five aqueous HF bulk storage and 
packaging stations at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; El Se- 
gundo (Los Angeles), Calif.; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. These five points back 








llied 
hemical 








each other up and further assure serv- 
ice and availability of HF at all times, 
under all conditions. 

Basic position! General Chemical 
owns and operates its own fluorspar 
mines and mills . . . and is the country’s 
leading producer of sulfuric acid. This 
basic position in the essential raw mate- 
rials for hydrofluoric acid production 
is your best assurance of dependable 
supply. 

If you'd like more information as to 
how we can serve you, just drop us a 
line. Why not do it now? 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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